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By Way of Welcome 


T would be a singular affectation to introduce to the 
veaders of The Outlook its new Associate Editor, 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is the most widely known 

vepresentative of the present world movement toward 
industrial democracy. Tt ts needless here to describe that 
movement, so fully has tt been described by editorials in 
The Outlook, and by the public addresses and state papers 
of the vetiring President of the United States. Uncon- 
sctously co-operating, we have pursued a common end, 
which in the future we shall pursue tn conscious Co-opera- 
tion. Our object ts to bring the industrial institutions of 
democracy tnto harmony with tts political and educational 
institutions. Our resolve 1s that the money power in 
America, as tts political and educational power, shall 
come from the people, be exercised for the people, and be 
controlled by the people. Our motto is, Special privilege 
Jor none, equality of opportunity for all. In the name of 
the editorial and publishing departments of The Outlook, 
l frankly acknowledge our gratification that Theodore 
Roosevelt has chosen this journal to be the medium for 
his published utterances on soctal, economic, and polttical 
subjects, and in their name [ welcome him as an Assoctate 


lo tts edttorial staff. 
LYMAN ABBOTT 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN THE KIND 
OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM FOR 
WHICH THE OUTLOOK STANDS 


The Outlook when Governor of New 

York, ten years ago, and I speedily 
grew to have a peculiar feeling of respect 
and regard for Dr. Abbott and his associ- 
ates. We did not always agree, and as 
our convictions were strong our disagree- 
ments were sometimes positive ; but expe- 
rience taught me that, in the first place, 
Dr. Abbott and his associates always con- 
scientiously strove to be fair, and that, in 
the second place, they not only desired to 
tell the truth, but made a serious endeavor 
to find out the facts. I found, moreover, 
that they combined to a peculiar degree a 
number of qualities, each of them good, 
but rarely found in combination. 

Every owner, editor, or reporter of a 
conscientiously and ably conducted news- 
paper or periodical is an asset of real value 
to the whole community. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the amount of 
good which can be done by the men re- 
sponsible for such a_ publication—respon- 
sible for its editorial columns, responsible 
for its news columns, responsible for its 
general policy. We have many newspa- 
pers and periodicals, big and little, of this 
kind. But we also have many that are 
emphatically not of this kind. 

During the last few years it has become 
lamentably evident that certain daily news- 
papers, certain periodicals, are owned or 
controlled by men of vast wealth who 
have gained their wealth in evil fashion, 
who desire to stifle or twist the honest 
expression of public opinion, and who find 
an instrument fit for their purpose in the 
guided and purchased mendacity of those 
who edit and write for such papers and 
periodicals. This style of sordtd evil 
does not even constitute a temptation to 
The Outlook; no influence of any kind 
could make the men who control The 
Outlook so much as consider the question 
of abandonment of duty; and they hold 
as their first duty inflexible adherence to 
the elementary virtues of entire truth, en- 
tire courage, entire honesty. 


Moreover, they are as far removed as 
510 


| FIRST came into close contact with 


the poles from the apostles of that hideous 
yellow journalism which deifies the cult of 
the mendacious, the sensational, and the 
inane, and which, throughout its wide but 
vapid field, does as much to vulgarize and 
degrade the popular taste, to weaken the 
popular character, and to dull the edge of 
the popular conscience, as any influence 
under which the country can suffer. These 
men sneer at the very idea of paying heed 
to the dictates of a sound morality; as 
one of their number has cynically put it, 
they are concerned merely with selling the 
public whatever the public will buy—a 
theory of conduct which would justify the 
existence of every keeper of an opium den, 
of every foul creature who ministers to the 
vices of mankind. Here, again, it is perhaps 
not especially to the credit of Dr. Abbott 
and his associates that they have avoided 
this pit; fortunately, they are so constituted 
that it is a simple impossibility for them 
to fall into it. 

But they do deserve very great credit 
for avoiding another type of temptation 
which has much fascination for men of 
cultivation and of refined taste, and which 
is quite as fatal to their usefulness as 
indulgence in yellow journalism. A news- 
paper or periodical which avoids vulgar 
sensationalism, which takes and cultivates 
an interest in serious matters, and things 
literary, artistic, and scientific—which, in 
short, appeals to people of taste, intelli- 
gence, and cultivation—may nevertheless 
do them grave harm, and be within its own 
rather narrow limits an element of serious 
mischief ; for it may habitually and con- 
sistently practice a malign and slanderous 
untruthfulness which, though more refined 
than, is at least as immoral as, the scream- 
ing sensationalism of any representative of 
the journalism which it affects to despise. 
A cultivated man of good intelligence who 
has acquired the knack of saying bitter 
things, but who lacks the robustness which 
will enable him to feel at ease among 
strong men of action, is apt, if his nature 
has in it anything of meanness or untruth- 
fulness, to strive for a reputation in what 
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is to him the easiest way. He can find 
no work which is easier—and less worth 
doing—than to sit in cloistered aloofness 
from the men who wage the real and 
important struggles of life and to endeavor, 
by an unceasing output of slander in regard 
to them, to bolster up his own uneasy desire 
to be considered superior to them. Now 
a paper edited by men of this stamp does 
not have much popular influence, and 
therefore is less detrimental to the people 
at large than yellow journalism; but it 
may, to the extent of its power, exert a 
very real influence for evil, by the way in 
which it teaches young men of good educa- 
tion, whose talents should be at their 
country’s service, that decent and upright 
public men are as properly subjects of 
foul attack as the most debased corrup- 
tionist ; that efficiency and wickedness are 
interchangeable ; and that the correct atti- 
tude to adopt, in facing the giant problems 
of our great and troubled time, is one of 
sneering and supercilious untruthfulness. 

Dr. Abbott and his associates have 
avoided this pitfall also. With them culti- 
vation and good taste have not implied 
weakness. Demand for mnghteousness 
in others has not led to abandonment of 
truth on their own part. 

The Outlook has stood for righteous- 
ness, but it has never been self-righteous. 
It stands for the things of the spirit, and 
yet it remembers the needs of the body. 
It serves lofty ideals, it believes in a lofty 
idealism. But it knows that common 
sense is essential above all other qualities 
to the idealist; for an idealist without 
common ,sense, without the capacity to 
work in hard, practical fashion for actual 
results, is merely a boat that is all sails, 
and with neither ballast nor rudder. The 
Outlook’s belief in gentleness and tender- 
ness, in the spirit of brotherly love, never 
blinds it to the necessity of cultivating 
those hardy, rugged, and vigorous quali- 
ties for the want of which in the individ- 
ual, as in the Nation, no gentleness, no 
cultivation, and, above all, no gift of money- 
making and no self-indulgence in the soft 
ease of living, can in any way atone. 

The Outlook has shown a fine scorn 
cf untruth in every form, of unfairness 
and injustice to any man or any cause. 
I: is not given to humanity never to err; 
but The Outlook makes a resolute effort 


to find out what the facts actually are 
before passing judgment. With it ear- 
nestness and strength of conviction go 
hand in hand with - sincere desire to see 
and to state the other man’s point of 
view. It believes that things in this world 
can be made better, but it does not in- 
dorse quixotic movements which would 
merely leave things worse. It champions 
the mghts of the many. .It desires in 
every way to represent, to guide aright, 
and to uphold the interests of those whom 
Abraham Lincoln called the plain people. 
It feels a peculiar desire to do all that 
can be done for the poor and the op- 
pressed, and to help upward those strug- 
gling to better themselves. But it has no 
sympathy with moral weakness or senti- 
mentality. All that it can do it does and 
will do for the cause of labor; but it will 
in no shape or way condone violence or 
disorder. It stands for the rights of 
property, and therefore against the abuses 
of property. It believes in a wise indi- 
vidualism, and in encouragement of indi- 
vidual initiative ; and therefore all the more 
it believes in using the collective force of 
the whole people to do what but for the use 
of that collective force must be left undone. 
Iam glad to be associated with Dr. 
Abbott and the group of men and women 
he has gathered around him, because they 
practice what they preach; and because 
they preach the things that are most neces- 
sary to the salvation of this people. It 
is their earnest belief that every man must 
earn enough to support himself and those 
dependent upon him; but that when once 
this has been accomplished, money im- 
mediately becomes secondary to many 
other things. In this matter The Outlook 
puts its principles into practice. It strives 
in proper ways to make money. If it did 
not make money it could not be run at 
all. But making money is not the prime 
reason for its existence. The first ques- 
tion asked when any matter of policy 
arises, so far as The Outlook is concerned, 
is whether or not a given course is right, 
and should be followed because it is in the 
real and lasting interest of the Nation. 
If this question is answered in the affirma- 
tive, then The Outlook follows the course 
indicated with all the courage, earnestness, 
and ability that are at its disposal. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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The editorials by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Dr. 
Abbott -on the pre- 
ceding pages of this issue of The Outlook 
make it appropriate to reprint here the 
announcement which appeared in The 
Outlook under the date of November 7 
last : 


On and after the 5th of March, 1909, 
Theodore Roosevelt will be associated with 
the editorial staff of The Outlook as special 
Contributing Editor. The Outlook will be 
the exclusive channel for the expression of 
his views on political, industrial, and social 
topics. Mr. Roosevelt will be more than a 
mere contributor. His headquarters will be 
at the Outlook office, and he will be in fre- 
quent and, we hope, constant consultation 
with its staff. Mr. Roosevelt’s contributions, 
though editorial in their nature, will be 
signed by his name and will be the absolutely 
free and unmodified expression of his per- 
sonal conviction. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND 
THE OUTLOOK 


Hereafter Mr. Roosevelt’s office will be 
with The Outlook, where communications 
to him may be addressed. In the latter 
part of March he will sail for Africa on 
the scientific expedition which he will con- 
duct for the benefit of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. The collection 
of flora and fauna made by him, and 
mounted under his direction by the scien- 
tific naturalists who will accompany the 
party, will be presented to the Govern- 
ment, and will constitute, we believe, a 
contribution of great educational value to 
the country. Mr. Roosevelt will write a 
complete account of this expedition, which 
will be published exclusively in Scribner’s 
Magazine. After the completion of his 
African trip Mr. Roosevelt will visit suc- 
cessively Oxford University in England, 
the Sorbonne of the University of Paris, 
and the University of Berlin in Germany, 
at each of which great national institutions 
he will deliver a lecture by invitation of 
the authorities. These lectures will be 
published in The Outlook after their 
delivery at the three universities. Mr. 
Roosevelt will return to this country 
in the late spring. or early summer of 
1910. During his absence in Africa 
and Europe a number of editorials by 
him will be published in this journal, 
but they will necessarily be less frequent 
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during his absence than after his return, 


when he will resume his active association 


with The Outlook. 


The well-known 
monthly, Success 
Magazine, recently 
sent to a group of 
its subscribers certain questions. One of 
them was: 

Do you believe that the “ Rules of the 
House” should place in the hands of the 
Speaker the power of | the mem- 
bership of the House committees 
Of the answers so far received in response 
to 20,000 ballots sent out, 194 voted 
* Yes,” 5,515 “No.;” 86 did not vote. 
The next question was: 

Would you favor the plan of placing the 
nud of appointing the committees in the 

ands of a special committee elected by the 
members, and representing all sections of the 
country ? 


To this 5,576 replied “ Yes ;”’ 123, ““ No;” 
and 86 did not vote. The next question 
read : 

Would you favor the plan of having at 
least one Calendar Day in each week on 
which bills could be brought up and passed 
_— without obtaining the previous consent 
of the Speaker ? 

The answers to this were 5,624 in the 
affirmative, 64 in the negative, with 102 
not voting. ‘The last question was last 
week acted upon by the Speaker of the 
House and the Committee on Rules. 
They agreed to report favorably the reso- 
lution introduced by the “ Conservative 
Insurgents.” It provides that every Tues- 
day be made a calendar day to permit the 
consideration of practically all measures 
favorably reported to the House. But 
there are also “ Radical Insurgents.” 
These not only desire the foregoing, but 
also would vote ‘“ Yes” on the other 
questions proposed by Success. Most 
believers in democratic and not in oli- 
garchic government will sympathize with 
the position of the radicals. In the first 
place, they would have the Speaker be a 
director, not a despot. It is presumable 
that the present Speaker is no more of a 
despot than his recent predecessors have 
been, whether Republicans or Democrats. 
It is a pity that the Speaker cannot be a 
non-partisan officer. His power, however, 


CONSERVATIVE AND 
RADICAL ‘ INSURGENTS” 
IN CONGRESS 
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is not the result of his self-aggrandizement, 
but is the fruit of the action of the mem- 
bers of the House themselves. _It is inter- 
esting to note that a number of members 
now feel that they have delegated too 
much power to the Speaker. He is not 
only the presiding officer. He enjoys the 
right to make all committee appointments. 
In our opinion, committees should be 
chosen, not by the Speaker, but by a 
committee elected by the majority and 
minority in caucus, this committee to act 
as the Committee on Rules and select the 
standing committees of the House. In 
order to preserve minority representation 
only three-fifths of the members might be 
from the party in power. A Committee 
on Rules is, of course, necessary to make a 
House of 391 members be something 
else than a mass-meeting. The “ radical 
insurgents ” do not desire to detract from 
the authority of the Committee on Rules; 
they would add to it by making it repre- 
sent both the minority and majority and 
by giving to it, instead of to the Speaker, 
authority to appoint all standing commit- 
tees. As to the committees in general, 
their dilatoriness in reporting bills, some- 
times intentional, might be checked by 
giving to.a minority of the House, say 
one-tenth of its membership, the right to 
demand a vote on the question whether 
any measure should not be reported by 
the committee in charge of it, after a 
reasonable time has been given to its con- 
sideration. Finally, the Speaker’s power 
in recognizing or not recognizing members 
makes him practically a dictator of legis- 
lation. The result is that in the House 
of Representatives we have, not govern- 
ment by democracy, but government by 


an oligarchy. 


After two and a half 
years, the Brownsville 
case has entered upon its last phase. 
Congress has passed a resolution pro- 
viding for a commission to determine 
what members of the battalion of negro 
soldiers, discharged as a result of the 
affray at Brownsville, are eligible for re- 
enlistment. The commission is to be 
composed of army officers appointed by 
the President. The findings of the com- 
mission are to be subject to the approval or 


EXIT BROWNSVILLE 


disapproval of the Secretary of War. Ifhe 
approves the findings, the applicants proved 
innocent are to be re-enlisted, and to re- 
ceive back pay and rating, as if they had not 
been discharged. By the passage of this 
resolution President Roosevelt has finally 
accomplished what he has endeavored to 
bring about from the first, with one small 
modification which was embodied in his 
recommendation to Congress last Decem- 
ber. He originally recommended that 
the Secretary of War be empowered to 
re-enlist any members of the battalion 
who could show that they had neither 
taken part in the actual shoowuug nor in 
the “conspiracy of silence.” Three 
months ago he recommended that the 
Secretary of War be empowered to rein- 
state any of the soldiers whom he should 
find to have been innocent of participation 
in the actual crime. The action of Con- 
gress gives the sanction of the legislative 
branch of the Government, in spite of the 
frantic and long-continued efforts of Sena- 
tor Foraker, to the two principles which 
the President has steadfastly maintained : 
first, that the determination of who shall 
be enlisted in the army and who shall be 
discharged from it is an executive func- 
tion and not a legislative function ; second, 
that the members of the battalion are not 
men accused of a crime who should be 
held innocent until they have been proved 
guilty, but servants who, as a body, have 
forfeited the right to the confidence of 
their employer and who must prove their 
innocence before they can be re-employed. 
We congratulate Congress on its settle- 
ment of this question, even though it has 
taken two and a half years to come to the 
President’s view. 


President Roosevelt’s 
reply last week to the 
attacks made on the 
Secret Service in a report by Senator 
Hemenway not only contradicts some 
curious misapprehensions on the subject 
included in the report, but shows what the 
character of this class of work is. Among 
the errors in the report was the impression 
conveyed that the Administration has been 
opposed to the idea that there should be 
one central Secret Service instead of the 


THE SECRET SERVICE 
NOT A SPY SYSTEM 
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present plan of using the agents of the 
secret seivice of the Treasury Department 
for investigations in other Departments. 
It would seem the natural and right thing 
that the Secret Service should be organized 
so as to form a part of the Department of 
Justice, and, as the President points out, 
Senator Hemenway’s report, after de- 
nouncing in ill-considered vehemence the 
so-called ‘“‘spy”’ system, advocates build- 
ing up precisely the same kind of sys- 
tem in the Department of Justice. In 
point of fact, Mr. Roosevelt has over and 
over again advocated the placing of the 
Secret Service under the Department of 
Justice, and Chief Wilkie, of the Service, 
has more than once requested that this 
should be done. Another error of the 
report is the statement that in the last 
few years the number of agents in the 
Secret Service has more than trebled, and 
that if they were to march through the 
streets of Washington they would make 
an army; and this is supported by the 
assertion that at the end of President 
McKinley’s administration there were only 
167 such men on the pay roll, while now 
there are over 3,000, and that last year 
about $10,000,000 was appropriated for 
the Service. Mr. Roosevelt shows that 
in fact about 1,200 men were employed 
in this work seven years ago and about 
1,900 men now—that is, instead of the 
number being trebled it has increased but 
a little over one-half, and the increase was 
largely due to the work of the Internal 
Revenue Office, which is not what the 
critics of the Secret Service have in mind. 
That there should be some increase is a 
natural result of the growth of administra- 
tive functions, as seen, for instance, in the 
necessary enforcement of the Pure Food, 
Meat Inspection, and Safety Appliances 
laws, while the protection of public land 
and timber has called out most valuable 
and needed energy in the detection of 
crime. Similarly, the alleged enormous 
increase in the expenditure of public 
money, when examined critically, is seen 
to be, not $10,000,000 (one critic put it at 
$20,000,000), but approximately $1,600,- 
000. ‘These and other careless assertions 
in the report show a desire to make out a 
case where animus was already pre-exist- 
ing, rather than a fair investigation. The 
most interesting part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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letter, however, is that in which he de- 
fends the Secret Service against the charge 
of being a “‘spy”’ system. So long as 
fraud and crime against the Government 
exist there must be detective work, and 
it makes no difference whether the law- 
breaker is a coiner of counterfeit money 
or a land thief. Mr. Roosevelt points 
out that in not one single instance during 
the last seven years has it been shown of 
the Secret Service agents that “their 
action jeopardized any man who was not 
connected with illegal transactions. In 
not a single instance has it been shown 
that they took any but proper steps 
against a criminal. No pretense has 
been made that they did not do their 
work against criminals efficiently. I desire 
to put on record my emphatic belief that 
the Secret Service under Chief Wilkie has 
been composed of men of an exception- 
ally high grade of character and capacity, 
who have rendered exceptional service to 
the public.” This is not the work of a 
“spy ” system, but of an agency needed 
to safeguard public property and public 
interest. 

A Secret Service in any coun- 
good or bad according 

to the way in which it is 
created, directed, and controlled; and ac- 
cording to the nature of the work thatittries 
to do. The Secret Service of the United 
States is good for the following reasons : 
It was established and is being managed 
by representatives of the people, or by 
officers whom such representatives have 
appointed or confirmed, and it therefore 
is, or may be brought, under the people’s 
control. ‘The representatives of the peo- 
ple vote the money for it, and conse- 
quently they may prevent improper use of 
it, or, if they choose, abolish it altogether. 
It does not stand as an inderendent 
authority, or the organ of an independent 
class, above the Nation as a whole. The 
Secret Service in the United States seeks 
to prevent counterfeiting of the people’s 
money, unlawful seizing of the people’s 
land, improper and injurious use of the 
people’s postal service, and so on. In 
other words, its chief.aim is to protect the 
people, the property of the people, or the 
interests of the people, as against counter- 
feiters, robbers, swindlers, and evil-doers. 
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If, now, we look at the Russian Secret 
Service, we see a very different state of 
things. The Russian Secret Service was 


_ not created or sanctioned by the people, 


nor is it directed or controlled by the peo- 
ple’s representatives. It was created by 
a comparatively small ruling class, and has 
always been managed and directed by 
that class in its own exclusive interest. 
‘The people have no power to abolish it, 
to modify it, or to control it in any way. 
They cannot even resist it or denounce it 
without danger of being sent into penal 
servitude. It stands as an independent 
authority above the nation as a_ whole, 
and acts as the organ of a powerful but 
numerically small ruling class. It tres 
not only to prevent or punish terroristic 
acts and illegal political violence of all 
sorts, but to restrict the right of public and 
private assembly, to limit freedom of the 
press, to muzzle free speech, and, gener- 
ally, to prevent the nation as a whole from 
doing anything for itself, or exercising 
any of the vital powers upon which na- 
tional growth and development depend. 
The Russian Secret Service, therefore, is 
bad because it is the creation of a small 
class; because it is used by that class 
mainly, if not exclusively, in its own in- 
terest. and for its own protection ; because 
itis not subject in the slightest degree to 
popular control; and because its chief 
aim is not to protect the people from 
evil-doers, but to keep the people in sub- 
jection to a small body of self-appointed 
or hereditary rulers. The American 
Secret Service is directed mainly against 
common crime, while the Russian is di- 
rected mainly against personal and national 
freedom. 
3) 

An illustration of 
the Russian spy 
system is found 
in the machinations of what the French call 
an agent provocateur, a man ostensibly who 
incites his comrades to deeds of violence 
and then delivers them into the hands of 
the police. Such a man was the Russian 
Azev, head of the Fighting Organization 
of the Social Revolutionary Party. The 
story of his doings rivals the inventions of 
Sue or a Gaboriau. His betrayer de- 
clares that the assassination of . Plehve, 
lite Minister of the Interior, of the Grand 


ASSASSINATION REGULATED 
BY THE POLICE 


Duke Sergius, Governor-General of Mos- 
cow and the Emperor’s uncle, the unsuc- 
cessful assaults on the Grand Dukes 
Nicholas and Vladimir, on General Tre- 
pov, and on the Emperor himself, were 
engineered by Azev. When this was 
brought to the attention of the Duma, the 
Lower House of the Russian Parliament, 
it addressed an interpellation to Prime 
Minister Stolypin. The Premier appeared 
before the Duma and declared his belief 
that Azev had been in the police service 
since 1892 ; that ten years later he had 
established relations with the main Terror- 
ist group; that in 1906 he had become 
a member of the Social Revolutionary 
Central Committee, and since then had 
kept the Government so well informed 
that no crime of importance had been 
committed by the main Terrorist organiza- 
tion. The assassination of General von der 
Launitz, the Prefect of St. Petersburg, of 
General Count Ignatiev, the attempt to 
kill General Maximovitch, as well as the 
attempt to kill himself (Stolypin), added 
the speaker, were the work of a group 
with which Azev was not connected. Fol- 
lowing the Prime Minister, a Laborite 
Deputy read two letters from Azev. The 
spy complained of his comrades’ suspicions, 
particularly as he had organized a// the Ter- 
rorists’ acts in recent years. The general 
question now is, “ Where is Azev?” A 
man of such artistic intrigue must be well 
in hiding. At all events, the revelation of 
the incitement to outbreaks and assassina- 
tion would indicate that a reactionary 
Government deliberately allowed these to 
succeed in its own interest, feeling that a 
display of violence always strengthens 
reaction. Perhaps other Governments are 
similarly depraved. But at present the 
Russian stands out in unenviable hght as 
a Government one of whose methods 
seems to be assassination regulated by the 
police. 
8 
aR Last week the situation 
provoxe war» between Austria-Hungary 
and Servia became acute, 
and rumors of the possibility of an armed 
conflict were only too frequent. These 
were not dispelled by the dubious reassur- 
ance given by Baron von Aehrenthal, the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, and 
only slightly dispelled by the later state- 
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ment from the new Servian Prime Min- 
ister Novakovitch. Proximately, not ulti- 
mately, the situation is due to the violation 
by Austria-Hungary of the Treaty of Berlin 
of 1878. Thattreaty gave to the Empire 
military and civil control of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the westernmost provinces 
once ruled by the Turkish Sultan. Six 
hundred years ago there was a “ Big 
Servia.”’ It embraced what we now know 
as Servia and also Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and other provinces. During the inter- 
vening centuries of degradation Servians 
have never forgotten their ancient glory. 
Racially and linguistically they are united 
to the Montenegrins, who inhabit part of 
the eastern shore of the Adnatic. But 
the Turkish sanjak or district of Novi- 
pazar separates Servia from Montenegro. 
Over this district also Austria was allowed 
certain nights. It voluntarily relinquished 
those rights on proclaiming a few months 
ago its annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It declared that, as Turkey had 
proclaimed a constitution for the Turkish 
Empire, so the Bosnians and Herzegovin- 
ians must not lack a constitution. But 
their constitution, it seems, must come 
from Vienna and Budapest, not from Con- 
stantinople ; hence the annexation. It is 
true that during the -past thirty years no 
part of the world has been apparently 
more definitely redeemed from barbarism 
than these two provinces. Where mur- 
ders were once frequent there, they are 
now rare; where justice was once venal, if 
it existed at all, it is now fairly above 
reproach and exists practically everywhere ; 
where once schools were conspicuous by 
their absence, they are now conspicuous 
by their presence ; and where trade once 
languished it now flourishes. This has 
been accomplished by a wise provincial 
government under Austria-Hungary, an 
Empire which did not hesitate to spend 
much money in building highways and 
railways, courts and schools, if so it might 
cement a control which should irresistibly 
lead to annexation. Itdid. But that did not 
entitle the Empire to break a treaty. With 
the exception of Turkey, Austria’s co- 
signatories of the Berlin treaty objected 
not at all to the fact of annexation. They 
regarded it as all but inevitable. But they 
did decidedly and justly object to the 
cynical manner of its accomplishment. 


~~ 
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The fact that Austria has made amends to 
Turkey by the surrender of Novipazar and 
the payment of $11,000,000 does not 


change the Powers’ position that another — 


international conference is necessary to 
sanction the change. But Servia, too small 
to be included among the Powers and 
owing her present independent position to 
the Berlin treaty and its consequences, 
finds herself checked in two natural aspi- 
rations. ‘The first is to connect her terri- 
tory with Montenegro. The second is to 
maintain as much ascendency as possible 
with the thousands of Serbs in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Accordingly, she naively 
asks Austria, first, to cede a strip of territory 
to connect her with Montenegro, thus 
permitting her to utilize the seaports of 
the latter country, instead of being bottled 
up by Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania; and, second, to concede an 
autonomous government to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Of course Servia has noth- 
ing to hope for in a war with Austria 
except from a possible Russian interven- 
tion. The recent political history of Servia 
and her dubious present condition inspire 
no great respect even in Russia. But 
Russia supports.the Serb as far as she 
dares because she wants to be the leader 
of all the Slav nations, perhaps to be at 
the head of a future great Pan-Slav federa- 
tion. But, for that ambition, would Russia 
risk a war? Hardly. The Russian Gov- 
ernment is acting with the other Powers, 
counseling the renunciation by Servia of 
territorial claims, and urging that country 
to await the decision of a European con- 
ference on the questions involved. We 
hope that a European conference will be 
called. 

Seldom has a Prime 
Minister received such 
a crushing defeat as 
that sustained by the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, Kiamil Pasha. The Turkish Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Constantinople, after 
a long and excited sitting, passed a vote 
of want of confidence in him by a major- 
ity of 198 to 8. This is the more remark- 
able as only a month ago the Chamber 
gave expression to a feeling of confidence 
in this official. Kiamil has ever been re- 
garded as an asset to be reckoned with in 
Turkey’s progress. As a diplomat, long 
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resident in Constantinople, said the other 
day of him, ‘‘ He always commanded the 
confidence of us all.” He certainly was 
the man to bridge the chasm between a 
reactionary Sultan and the tnumphant 
Young Turks. Kiamil is a Moderate. 
But he is so much a Liberal, as opposed 
to the old autocratic régime, that through- 
out his long career he has consistently 
struggled for a constitutional system, and 
thrice has suffered exile for his liberal 
opinions. As permanent Prime Minister, 
however, he was not liberal enough to 
suit the Young Turks. In their opinion 
he was simply liberal enough to be a tran- 
sition Minister. The immediate cause for 
their action the other day was the 
Premier’s summary removal of the Min- 
ister of War and the Minister of Marine 
due to the alleged discovery of a plot 
against the Sultan. Many deputies felt 
that Kiamil must have acted because of 
reasons unknown to them, and that these 
reasons would be duly set forth. But 
when he refused to appear before the 
Chamber and explain the Ministerial 
changes, all the members became indig- 
nant, with the result above mentioned. 
The Sultan thereafter appointed Hilma 
Pasha Premier. Hilmi has been and 
remains Minister of the Interior. He was 
formerly Inspector-General of Macedonia. 
Though a clever man, his stormy career 
in Macedonia hardly indicates that he will 
have particularly smooth sailing as Grand 
Vizier. His policy, however, will likely be 
more vigorous than his predecessor’s. The 
event also calls attention to a more pro- 
nounced Turkish and centralized control. 
Kiamil’s support was apparently quite as 
strong among the Albanian, Greek, and 
Arabian deputies as among the Turks 
themselves. Hilmi, on the other hand, 
seems an incorporation of the centralizing 
tendency of the Young Turks. While 
granting all possible liberty to the other 
racial elements involved in the Govern- 
ment, they distinctly decline to turn it into 
a device for possible dismemberment of 
the Empire, under the guise of granting 
greater local self-government. The change 
of Premier may also indicate a further 
lessening of the Sultan’s influence and 
authority. But, as above indicated, the 
chief significance of the change in Grand 
Viziers comes from the assertion of 


the popular will by their chosen repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. For the first 
time in the history of Turkey, the people, 
not the Sultan, have changed the Premier. 
The event thus marks another stage in 
the transition from autocracy to democ- 
racy. 

The speech in 
which Governor 
Hughes a week 
ago last Saturday explained his plan for 
direct nominations has called forth com- 
ment both by the press and by individuals 
in public office. So much of this com- 
ment indicates, in some cases, misunder- 
standing of the Governor’s plain statement, 
and in others willful misrepresentation, 
that it is worth while to restate the Gov- 
ernor’s plan as to the one essential feature 
which has been almost exclusively dis- 
cussed. Mr. Woodruff, the Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, has rep- 
resented the Governor as proposing “ that 
the direct primary bill should. provide 
that thirty-seven men, one from each Con- 
gressional district, should nominate the 
candidates for all State offices.” This is 
not what the Governor has proposed; 
the titular head of the party organization 
ought to know that it is not. What the 
Governor has proposed is that the nomi- 
nation of the candidates for all State 
officers should be made, not by a conven- 
tion, nor by a committee, but by the en- 
rolled voters of the party. Moreover, the 
Governor proposes that the committees 
which constitute the party organization 
itself shall be created by the voters. In 
addition the Governor proposes that these 
committees be required to suggest names 
for the party voters to pass upon at the 
primaries, and that these names be pre- 
sented three weeks before the primaries, 
in order that the members of the party 
may have the chance to put up other 
names in opposition if they wish. The 
party committees, therefore, no more 
nominate the candidates of the party 
than does any other group of voters who 
present by petition names for considera- 
tion at the primary. The two chief ob- 
jections to the method of direct nomi- 
nations by party voters have been: first, 
that the party as a whole has no means 


of acting organically for such purposes 
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as fusion with other parties, and suitable 
distribution of offices among localities 
and groups within the party , second, that 
an irresponsible party machine may hold 
a pre-primary caucus and suddenly rush 
its ticket through the primaries by the 
power of secret organization. Governor 
Hughes’s suggestion meets both these 
objections. In the first place, it provides 
for the creation of a responsible and rep- 
resentative party organization which may 
tentatively arrange for well-distributed 
nominations, for fusion and *the like; in 
the second place, it provides that this 
responsible organization make its proposal 
in the open, at such a time before the 
primaries that the voters will have a fair 
chance to weigh its merits before passing 
upon it. In other words, the Governor’s 
plan preserves party organization, but at 
the same time transforms it from one that 
is secret and semi-irresponsible to one that 
is open and fully responsible. No dis- 
- cussion of the Governor’s plan that ignores 
the nature of that plan deserves any 
attention. 

The opponents of 
Governor Hughes 
are offering some 
interesting examples of unconscious humor. 
For weeks, astride their faithful Rosi- 
nantes, with lances couched, they have 
tilted manfully at the monsters which their 
glorious imaginations showed them threat- 
ening the fair name and fame of Party. 
Then suddenly, their monsters turned to 
windmills, they have wrenched their steeds 
about, and, lances again in rest, surged 
forward with equal spirit in defense of 
the Average Voter. And as they nde 
their plaint comes down the wind: “ We 
thought they were giants; he ought to 
have told us they were only windmills.” 
The words of one of the Governor’s 
friends bring the figure a little more up 
t: date: ‘‘ His opponents have been shell- 
ing a position, and now they are disap- 
pointed when they find that the Governor 
is not there.” One of the most valued 
defenders, against the attacks of the Gov- 
ernor, first of the sanctity of party organi- 
zation and then, with a lightning reversal 
«tf position, of the rights of the average 
voter, is Mr. Wadsworth, the Speaker of 
the Assembly. In attempting to arraign 
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the plan of Governor Hughes outlined in 
the preceding paragraph, he has innocently 
given a detailed and, we should presume, 
authoritative description of the feature 
of the present convention system of mak- 
ing nominations which is its own strongest 
argument against it. He is trying to pre- 
dict the way in which the Governor’s plan 
will really work : 


The real business of the committee, of 
course, will to all intents and purposes be 
done behind closed doors. It may be com- 
pelled by law to hold public sessions, if you 
will, but they will put the finishing touches 
on the slate under cover. Don’t imagine for 
a moment that it will be done out in the 
broad light of day. The enrolled voters of 
a party will have absolutely no means of 
ascertaining the real motives and intentions 
of the members of the nominating committee. 
It will be impossible for them to become 
acquainted with the deals, log-rollings, or 
contingent promises which may be indulged 
in by the members while arriving at their 
conclusions with respect to the organization 
candidates. They may think they know all 
about it, but they won’t, they can’t. Not 
even all the members of a nominating com- 
mittee may be aware of what is going on 
within that committee. The committee isa 
close corporation; nineteen members, a ma- 
jority of thirty-seven, can control it. This 
close corporation may very easily contain 
and very probably will contain a closer cor- 
poration within itself. The committee may 
present for the consideration of the party 
voters a list of candidates which, so far as 
the average voter can tell, is absolutely satis- 
factory. He may know nothing against an 
of the men recommended ; they may all loo 
se to him. How can he tell what job may 

ave been put up? How can he identify the 
nigger in the woodpile? He can’t. The 
nominating committee will see to it that he 
can’t. 


How else, we would ask the Speaker, are 
nominations made now? And_ which 
would the “closer corporation ”’ to which 
he refers prefer? To be obliged to pre- 
sent its slate for ratification to a conven- 
tion of a thousand delegates with only a 
few brief hours for its consideration, or to 
a party electorate of three-quarters of a 
million, with several weeks for public 
consideration, discussion, and _ possible 
opposition? Which alternative the aver- 
age voter should prefer we have no 
doubt. With finely ingenuous amaze 
ment Mr. Wadsworth proclaims, ‘1 am 
astonished that, after all the talk and hub 
bub and complaint against bossism which 
has been indulged in by the advocates of 
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direct nominations, this suggestion for 
retrenchment of bossism in power by 
statute should be seriously put forward.” 
There lies the nub of the whole matter. 
Bossism or the control of party organ- 
ization, regulated and limited by statute, is 
the last thing that the upholders of ma- 
chine government want. To serve their 
purpose the control must be extra-legal, 
unavowed, and secret. From among the 
critics of the Governor’s plan has come 
one refreshingly honest declaration—a 
declaration which expresses, we are in- 
clined to believe, the real animus of most 
of the opposition. ‘The Hon. Timothy D. 
Sullivan, familiarly known as “ Dry Dol- 
lar,’ from his habit in his earlier years of 
passing only dry money across the bar of 
his saloon, replied to an attempted argu- 
ment, ‘* Don’t talk to me about the details 
of the Governor’s plan. I am opposed 
to anything that man is for.” 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF MINING ENGINEERS 


The meeting 
of the Amer- 
ican Institute 
of Mining 
Engineers, held at New Haven from the 
23d to the 25th of February, was of some- 
what unusual general interest, because one 
day was given up to the consideration of the 
subject of the Canal. Not only are there 
many members of the Institute who have 
had experience in works of great magni- 
tude, but several prominent civil engineers 
had been invited to be present or to send 
papers bearing upon this problem. ‘The 
Secretary of the Institute made the pref- 
atory announcement that, while there 
would be full discussion of the papers to 
be presented, the Institute would not vote 
or otherwise officially express its position 
in relation to any of the problems of the 
Canal, although it would not be considered 
treason for any one “to advocate that 
some other type than the lock canal is 
better.” The principal paper had been 
printed in advance, and copies had been 
sent to members of the Institute, and 
their criticisms or comments invited. 
This paper was by Henry G. Granger, an 
engineer who has been occupied profes- 
sionally in the Central American countries, 
principally in Colombia, for the past fif- 
teen years. Mr. Granger has recently 
been much before the public, and his 


communications and criticisms have ap- 
peared in the press, especially in the New 
York Tribune of January 13 and 25 
and February 1, 1909. His paper, pre- 
sented at New Haven, has been copied 
at considerable length in the New York 
papers since it was read on Wednesday 
of last week, but space in The Outlook is 
not available either for quotations or even 
a general summary. But it may be said 
that it was an out-and-out demand for a 
sea-level canal, and was divided into two 
parts : the first part emphasized the alleged 
dangers, inconveniences, and cost of main- 
tenance and operation in a lock system ; 
the second part was an attempt to demon- 
strate that neither the time necessary for 
completion nor the cost of construction of 
a sea-level canal need be any greater— 
might probably be less—than by the plan 
officially adopted. In Mr. Granger’s 
opinion there were likewise minor advan- 
tages and disadvantages, respectively, that 
favored the sea-level type: such as less 
danger from interference from the effect 
of earthquakes ; less danger from inter- 
ference with navigation—by accident in 
time of peace or design in time of war; 
the scarcity of water necessary to fill the 
locks after the passage of each ship in 
time of drought—and this dry season is as 
pronounced in Panama as are the floods 
of the rainy season. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Granger’s arguments to prove his most 
important points—namely, that time and 
cost would be less for a sea-level canal— 
were chiefly based on the employment 
of methods and machines for excavation 
that are in part his own, inventions 
and patents; most of them untried, at 
least of the size and capacity necessary 
to do what his estimates would require. 
The discussion of this side of the question 
was too technical and much too theoretical 
to permit any description or criticism here 
in detail. Some thirty or forty of the 
engineers who responded to the invitation 
of the Institute to give their views ex- 
pressed hesitation or unwillingness to go 
on record without actual experience of the 
conditions at Panama. _ It has sometimes 
seemed that the willingness to criticise is 
inversely as the square of the critic’s expe- 
rience. Some, like William Barclay Par- 
sons, simply reiterated their previous state- 
ment of preference for a sea-level canal. 
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Those who discussed the paper at the 
meeting, and those who listened, seemed 
to be of the opinion that Mr. Granger’s 
proposed machinery and methods are in- 
teresting, and to hope that they might be 
tested somewhere on a large scale. Some 
went so far as to say that, had. their effi- 
ciency been demonstrated prior to the 
final adoption of the revised plans, they 
might have been moved to join in urging 
Congress to decide for a sea-level water- 
way. Disregarding, then, the criticisms 
of the engineers who preferred a lock 
system, who were present at the meeting 
or sent communications, in so far as they 
related to Mr. Granger’s calculations of 
cost and time of completion, and to his 
proposed rock-shattering ram, his suction 
dredge, cantilever for handling rock, con- 
veyor system, and other special engineer- 
ing suggestions, we will briefly consider 
the arguments addressed to the main ques- 
tion. 
8 

After reading Mr. 
Granger’s paper, 
Colonel Goethals, 
chief engineer of the Canal, wrote: ‘“‘ You 
failed to grasp that the control of .the 
Chagres is the important factor, not taken 
into consideration [in the paper]. I find 
that most people [advocating a sea-level 
canal] have an idea of an open waterway— 
they fail to take into consideration the con- 
trol of the Chagres should be done by a 
dam at Gamboa 4,500 feet long, 750 feet 
of which would be subjected to pressure 
due to a maximum head of 170 feet, and 
that variations in tide between the two 
oceans would necessitate the use of tidal 
locks.’”’ Colonel Goethals closed thus: 
‘‘T also am one of those misguided mortals 
who believe in the lock type, and am on 
record that a sea-level canal 300 feet at 
the bottom is beyond the limits of possi- 
bility, even with the Treasury of the 
United States back of it.” Communica- 
tions from navigators such as the Captain 
of a Hamburg-American steamer, from 
Mr. Gustav H. Schwab, representing great 
shipping interests, and others, were read 
advocating the sea-level plan for commer- 
cial, engineering, and other reasons. The 
principal paper disagreeing with Mr. 
Granger’s contentions was by Captain 
John C. Oakes, of the United States 
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Corps of Engineers, in charge of Galves- 
ton and Mississippi improvements. Sey. 
eral others were read, and a number of 
those present participated in the debate, 
on one side or the other. Specimens of 
borings from below the Gatun dam site 
were exhibited, showing the bed rock to be 
an indurated clay conglomerate, containing 


gravel, rather than an ordinary gravel, as 


had been alleged, or an ordinary clay. 
Several speakers minimized the possible 
danger of earthquakes to the locks, and 
General Abbott was quoted to the effect 
that he was satisfied from his observa- 
tions that in the dry seasons there would 
be sufficient water for twenty-six lock- 
ages per day at each lock, during the 
three driest months. Mr. A. Woodroffe 
Manton, of the East River Pennsylvania 
Railway Tunnel, stated that in view of the 
present progress, which was admirable, it 
would be a pity to abandon the lock plan 
for an untried procedure, but that he 
hoped the present work can be so arranged 
that a sea-level prism can be subsequently 
excavated if desired. Mr. Ernest Howe, 
for some years under Stevens as geologist 
on the Isthmus, spoke strongly in favor of 
the lock system, explaining that the earth 
at the site of the Gatun dam was like a 
capital W, the central inverted wedge 
where the two V’s unite to form the letter 
being rock, with the two V’s on each side 
filled with silt and gravel, but with a con- 
glomerate of hard, impervious clay (almost 
sandstone), without joints, below. He 
likewise minimized the danger to locks 
from earthquakes, which would affect 
equally the deep cuts and important dams 
needed by the sea-level waterway. A land- 
slide might block either canal for months, 
and was most likely to occur in the deeper 
cut. Without attempting to quote further 
the speeches or papers presented, we may 
sum up the conclusions of the majority of 
engineers present, openly or privately 
expressed, as follows: It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us. Shall we 
stop working along the present lines or 
compléte the lock canal as designed? 
Decidedly, the latter! - Had we time to 
test devices proposed, had we means at 
our disposal adequate for the sea-level 
type, we might decide upon it, but to-day 
it is better to continue as planned, leaving 
to a future generation the question of 
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continuing the excavations until sea level 
is attained. To do this is not impossible. 
Even Mr. Granger, in summing up at the 
close of the next day’s session, said : “* With 
regard to Mr. Manton’s pertinent remarks, 
that in view of the present admirable 
progress it would seem rather a mistake 
practically to abandon the present pro- 
gramme, I would say, on mature delibera- 
tion and on consideration of the recent 
equipment purchases and organization, 
that I have come to a similar conclusion.”’ 
It had been hoped that Mr. Bunau-Varilla 
would participate in the discussion. He 
had promised a verbal or written com- 
munication, but spoke in Boston instead. 


Again the question of ex- 
periments on animals is 
before the Legislature of 
New York. It is not necessary to state 
the provisions of the bills which have been 
introduced for the purpose of “regu- 
lating ’’ such scientific experiments. They 
are virtually the same. as those which were 
presented last year. ‘They undertake to 
prescribe the conditions under which ex- 
pert investigators shall do their work. It is 
as impossible for a legislature to prescribe 
rules for scientific experiments on animals 
as it would be to prescribe rules for scien- 
tific experiments in physics or botany. 
The laws of natural science do not adjust 
themselves to the provisions of a statute. 
The attempt of people to make laws on 
the subject is in effect an attempt to pre- 
vent such experiments. The state of 
affairs should be squarely faced. It is an 
issue fairly between those who believe in 
the need of animal experimentation and 
those who oppose all animal experimenta- 
tion. The Outlook hates cruelty to ani- 
mals, and is indignant at the evidence of 
such cruelty as is practiced every day 
there is a sleet storm in the streets of New 
York—cruelty for which the only excuse is 
that men may save a little money by over- 
loading their horses. But The Outlook 
believes in the saying, “‘ Ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.”’ The children 
who have been saved from suffocation by 
diphtheria are worth thousands of times 
over all the animals which have served to 
bring to men the knowledge of anti-diph- 
theritic serum. The sufferers from malig- 


THE CHILD OR 
THE GUIN@A-PIG?P 


nant tumors have as much right to all the 
light that science can derive for their bene- 
fit from animals as the normal healthy 
person has to meat for food or skins for 
clothing. The law now confines the nght 
to animal experimentation to those who 
are competent, as it confines the nght of 
practicing medicine to those who are com- 
petent. It likewise penalizes the infliction 
of needless pain on animals, as it penalizes 
the infliction of needless pain on human 
beings. If there is ground for complaint 
against a scientist for the infliction of 
needless pain in a laboratory, he ean .be 
proceeded against under the same laws 
under which a man may be proceeded 
against for the needless infliction of pain 
upon his household pet. There is no 
reason for singling out the scientific 
investigator as a subject for class legisla- 
tion. There are some. people who are 
more concerned for the comfort of a 
guinea-pig than for the life of a child. 
Such people are beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. All others should protest against 
the inhumanity that would hamper those 
men who, in their laboratories, are work- 
ing out miracles of healing for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Known as a supreme 
master of the pianoforte, 
as a player comparable 
to Liszt and Rubinstein, an artist of 
catholic taste and most versatile technique, 
Ignace J]. Paderewski has by his tnumphs 
as a virtuoso somewhat obscured his own 
achievements as a composer. These 
achievements are of real importance : his 
Pianoforte Concerto, his opera ‘“* Manru,” 
his Variations and Fugue for Pianoforte, 
have all been heard in this country. Now 
it is in the United States that he has 
arranged to have performed for the first 
time his newest composition, his first 
Symphony. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has performed it at concerts first 
in Boston and afterwards at concerts in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York, 
including one in Brooklyn. The Sym- 
phony invites comparison with the 
Symphony Pathétique of Tschaikowski. 
This is partly because, like that, it ex- 
presses the mood of a suffering and 
remonstrant people, but more particularly 
because it has many musical traits of 
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similar nature. Beginning with a theme 
in dreamy and quieting chords on the 
muted strings, it mounts to a second theme 
of stirring, vigorous character. These two 
themes constitute the material of the first 
movement, which in general outline has the 
structure of the well-tested and rational 
‘sonata form. Some hearers have thought it 
too long; but the writer of these lines did 
not. He found in the clear and orderly 
structure, combined with a free treatment, 
the beautiful variation of orchestral color- 
ing, and the succession of spontaneous 
melodies, a peculiar satisfaction. ‘There is 
nothing in this movement—or, in fact, 
in the whole Symphony—that suggests the 
noble austerity and restraint with which 
Brahms employs his gracious 
themes; but there is in it a Brahms-like 
respect for artistic form.- In that qual- 
ity this Symphony of Paderewski can be 
favorably compared to any one of Tschai- 
kowski’s. There is, in this movement 
at least, no sudden naive stopping 
at the end of one theme to turn to an- 
other. To liken it to a Gothic cathedral, 
the line is continuous from pinnacle to 
flying buttress. The slow movement has 
melodic power and feeling. Its swaying 
rhythm is captivating. There are only 
three movements completed as yet. The 
finale is in decided contrast to the other 
two. It is frankly a picture in tones—a 
“tone poem.” ‘The composer has fur- 
nished a programme which is supposed 
to supply for the movement a framework. 
Those who prefer music to be like a 
mammal with its skeleton inside rather 
than like an insect with its skeleton out- 
side will find this finale, as an artistic prod- 
uct, defective. Nevertheless, its sensuous 
beauty and its stirring effect cannot be well 
denied. Here again a comparison with 
the Symphony Pathétique is invited. In 
Tschaikowski’s work the gloom is the 
gloom of soul—the gloom of a Russian 
who is in the midst of the terror and the 
despair. In the Paderewski work the 
gloom is the gloom of a picture—the gloom 
of the scene of distracted and hopeless 
Poland as the observer sees it. One can- 
not hear the Symphony Pathétique with- 
out feeling the depression and sorrow ; 
but one can hear the symphony of Pade- 
rewski without sharing the experiences 
it expresses, just as one can look out 
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upon a day when the sky is frowning, the 
storm-clouds forming, the thunder growl. 
ing, and the birds flying low with shrill 
cries, and yet remain happy and content. 
Much has been remarked upon Pade. 
rewski’s use of novel instruments ; but 
they do not obtrude themselves. The 
use of them is justified by the fact that 
they are not conspicuous in the total effect 
of the orchestra. ‘The Symphony as a 
whole bears a striking and wholesome 
contrast to much that is produced by the 
present-day composers of Germany. It 
is modern in feeling, and reaps richly of 
what has been sown by modern compos- 
ers; but it is never merely noisy, never 
sensational, never theatrical. ‘lhe per- 
formance was characteristic of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; it was that of a 
single perfect instrument played with the 
highest skill. 
Lovers of good portrait- 
ure and figure painting 
should see the Retro 
spective Exhibition of the pictures of John 
W. Alexander at the National Arts Club, 
New York City. Like the Sorolla show 
at the Hispanic Museum, the Alexander 
exhibition lasts only to the middle of 
March. Each exhibition is remarkable 
because each includes a surprising num- 
ber of works of very superior quality. 
The output of most artists is uneven in 
quality ; but these exhibitions seem to 
show the two painters at their best. But 
it is not necessary to see them at their best. 
The average accomplishment of each 
painter is interesting. The works of 
some artists are honest but dull. Not so 
Sefior Sorolla’s; not so Mr. Alexander’s. 
Both are always interesting and even 
brilliant. Perhaps as a figure painter the 
work of Senor Sorolla may seem more 
striking. That is a matter of taste; but 
certainly in portraiture Mr. Alexander’s 
work is more impressive. His peculiar 
characteristics are not seen so much in 
such solidly painted portraits as the early 
one of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and those 
later ones of M. Rodin, Dr. McCosh, and 
Dr. Patton, as much as in the portrait 
of Mrs. Alexander, for instance. In this 
canvas one grasps the artist’s character- 
istics—largeness of vision, vivacity, pt 
quancy, delicacy, liquidity, clear color, 
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sweetness. We are, indeed, at a far 
remove from the blunt force found in Mr. 
Sargent’s portraits. We seem also at a 
very great distance from the soberness of 
the works of other American painters. 
We have arrived at the individual vantage- 
point occupied by Mr. Alexander, and 
by him alone. It is an easy transition 
from a portrait such as this to the figure 
pieces—many of which, of course, are 
portraits too, like “The Quiet Hour ”— 
loaned by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Some of these figure pic- 
tures may seem to some observers to‘lack 
strength. But they emphasize grace. 
The decorative motive is ever present, 
and with it a certain Gallic lilt of dainti- 
ness, exquisiteness, and poetic charm, 
from which it is difficult to disengage 
one’s’ self. ‘These pictures are remark- 
able not so much for subtleties of light as 
for tonality andrhythm. If the figures are 
inaction, they continue in action; there is 
no suddenly arrested movement, any 
more than there is finality of movement. 
They sometimes have a remarkable atmos- 
phere and appeal, as witness the picture 
showing a mother leaning over a sofa on 
which her baby is lying; Carriére, the 
modern master of such subjects, might 
have painted it. This reference to France 
recalls Mr. Alexander’s ten years in Paris, 
years of great industry. ‘They succeeded 
a decade in New York, and the New 
York period succeeded student days in 
Bavaria and Italy. But Mr. Alexander’s 
most interesting period was his boyhood. 
jorn in 1856, he displayed his talent for 
drawing at an early age, and he decided 
to become an illustrator. When he was 
old enough to earn a living, he applied at 
the Art Department of the firm of Harper 
« Brothers in New York City. The 
firm did not permit him to try his hand 
at art work for them, but offered him the 
place of office boy! Nothing daunted, 
young Alexander accepted this position, 
confident that it would lead to a better 
one. It did. He performed his duties 
so well as to establish quite a unique rep- 
ulation; and, his purpose to enter the 
held of illustration remaining firm, he was 
inally allowed to try. Three years had 


hot passed in this endeavor before Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey, who was working with 
the firm, advised Mr. Alexander to go 
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abroad and study painting. Thereupon 
followed the student days already men- 
tioned... Those who appreciate Mr. Alex- 
anders mural decorations in America 
during these later years may vainly seek 
at the Arts Club for the preliminary 
studies for his work at the Congressional 
Library at Washington and the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh. His studies are 
not exhibited for the good reason that his 
conceptions grew divectly upon the canvas, 
later placed upon the walls, without such 
intermediary sketches. 


Some months ago in 
the North American 
Review (August, 1908) 
Mr. William D. Howells presented what 
he called “‘Some Unpalatable Sugges- 
tions,” in which he showed some of the 
weaknesses of our penal system. Among 
other things Mr. Howells spoke of the 
atrocity of confiscating the prisoner’s 
earnings, so that an added punishment 
was made to fall upon his family. This 
form of injustice is receiving fresh atten- 
tion, and is the subject of discussion in a 
number of States. Already in some of 
them substantial progress has been made. 
Judge De Lacy, of Washington, has 
adopted an effective method of dealing 
with men arrested for non-support of 
their families. In the last fiscal year he 
had six hundred and thirty-two such cases. 
Seventy-three of these were sent to the 
workhouse, where for every day’s labor 
fifty cents was paid to the wife, or, in 
some cases, to the institution having the 
children. The remainder of these prison- 
ers, five hundred and fifty-nine in number, 
upon promises of sobriety and industry, 
were placed upon probation, and they 
paid to the Clerk of the Court, in small 
sums, $21,888 for the support of their 
families. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were some two hundred and thirty 
families on the relief roll of the court who 
otherwise would have been a burden to 
the taxpayers of the District. The report 
of the Connecticut Prison Association, 
just issued, concerning the operation of 
the Probation Law in that State, shows 
that $17,187 was collected from the 
wages of probationers and expended for 
their families. Judge Black, of the Juve- 
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nile Court, Columbus, Ohio, is also having 
good success in applying the same prin- 
ciple. According to the law of that State, 
when a person is convicted for the aban- 
donment or non-support of his family, and 
is sentenced to the workhouse, the county 
from which the prisoner is sentenced must 


- pay out of the General Revenue Fund 


forty cents, for each day the prisoner is 
so confined, to the chief probation officer 
of the county, to be expended by him, 
under the direction of the judge, for the 
maintenance of the dependent minors of 
such prisoner. Formerly the judges hesi- 
tated to send a man to the workhouse, 
although he might be spending his wages 
in riotous living, because the single dollar 
a week which his family might get it 
could not afford to lose. Now, however, 
his family gets $2.80 a week, which pays 
the rent of a comfortable little home in a 
good neighborhood, and the woman is able 
to get sufficient work to support herself. 

On the island where 
Christopher Columbus 
probably landed in the 
Bahamas there is only a rough pile of rock 
as a memorial. It is now proposed to estab- 
lish and develop in the Bahamas another 
and better kind of monument to the dis- 
coverer. It will be one that will have 
material form in land and buildings, and 
besides will have an immaterial but still 
more enduring and significant existence 
in the minds and characters of the people 
of the island. Already an incorporated 
association has been registered in the 
colony, known as the Columbus Institute. 
It has the approval and indorsement of 
the present Governor of the island, Sir 
William Grey-Wilson. It is designed in 
a practical way to meet the needs of the 
Bahaman people. ‘The population of the 
island is about fifty-five thousand, practi- 
cally the same innumber as when Columbus 
landed ; but it has been changed in char- 
acter. In place of the original Lucayans, 
who were long ago exterminated, there is 
a mixed population, one-eighth white and 
seven-eighths black and mulatto. The 
mass of the people are in a very primitive 
condjtion. Some of the blacks cannot 
even enunciate English consonants. They 
are, besides, in an environment which 
they have not mastered. The Bahamas 


A MONUMENT TO 
COLUMBUS 


are not in the ordinary paths of commerce. 
The soil, moreover, except in a limited area, 
is not naturally productive. Conditions of 
labor, too, are hard. The sponging indus. 
try and other kinds of work consume 
child labor and keep the children from even 
their normal development. The well-to- 
do in the island know how to adjust them- 
selves to the climate; but the poor and 
ignorant are oppressed by the heat, which 
spoils their food and dries up their shallow 
pools of water, by mosquitoes and by 
fevers. ‘They are also impoverished by 
the use of intoxicants. The people are 
not abnormally lazy or immoral ; but they 
need to. be helped to help themselves. 
The colony is too poor for the establish- 
ment of a modern educational system of 
industrial training. ‘The people, therefore, 
who know conditions there have estab- 
lished this Institute in order to train the 
people in industry. It is planned to take 
into the Institute from twenty-five to forty 
young men ; to teach them how to live 
wholesome and serviceable lives ; to show 
them how to manufacture soil from the 
rock; to make them into mechanics. In 
return for their board and tuition they are 
expected to work on the Institute’s farm 
and to pledge themselves to a term of 
service in industrial missions. The people 
of the United States, who are beneficiaries 
of Columbus’s fortitude and faith, could 
record their admiration of his heroism in 
no better way than by helping to sustain 
this educational institution. 


Dr. William T. Bull, one of 
the greatest of. modem 

American surgeons, died 
last week in Savannah, after a long and 
painful illness. He was born sixty years 
ago in Newport, Rhode Island, and was 
educated at Harvard University and at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York, in which city he was in 
active practice for over thirty years until 
stricken down by his fatal illness. Con 
nected with the most famous hospitals of 
the city, with a practice which called upon 
him for the most dangerous and delicate 
operations upon patients coming from all 
parts of the country, and with a club 
membership and social connections of 4 
distinguished kind, he never lost his inter- 
est in the welfare of his humblest neigh- 
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bors. No man could ask for a nobler 
or more touching obituary notice than 
that which appeared in the following let- 
ter from the New York Evening Post. 
We are glad to reprint it here as a 
tribute to the memory of a great physi- 
cian who did so much to alleviate the 
suffering of others, and bore his own, 
when it was laid upon him in overwhelming 
measure, with unconquerable courage : 
DR. BULL’s 25-CENT FEE 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Sir—Not only was Dr. Bull one of the 
greatest operating surgeons that ever lived 
but what a man he was! The following will 
illustrate what I have in mind: 

Shortly before he was stricken with his 
fatal illness a young East Side physician 
called at his office and said that he was 
attending a poor girl over in his neighbor- 
hood who would surely die unless operated 
on. The family was too poor to pay, and 
the doctor did not feel that he was equal to 
the operation. Would Dr. Bull give him a 
little advice as to how to proceed: 

“ Well, I guess we had better go and take 
a look at the patient,” said Dr. Bull, putting 
on his coat. 

They found the patient in an East Side 
tenement, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it Dr. Bull had the room cleared and 
began the operation. 

Vhen he was leaving, the father of the 
girl met him in the hall and forced a quar- 
ter into his hand. Dr. Bull thanked him 
and went off feeling as happy—happier than 
if he had received a $1,000 fee. The girl got 
well. New York will miss Dr. Bull. 

New York, February 23. REPORTER. 
This is but one instance of that sort of 
unobtrusive human service which reflects 
honor not only upon Dr. Bull’s memory, 
but also upon the profession of which it 
is characteristic. 

8 

The House of Rep- 

THE CALAVERAS GIANTS 
NOW BELONG TO perenne has 
THE NATION passed a bill, which 
originated in the 
Senate four years ago, to save the big 
trees—the Sequoias—of the Calaveras 
district in California by acquiring that 
forest and making it a National possession. 
The President promptly signed the bill, 
and a grove of the most majestic Sequoia 
trees in the country has been saved from 
destruction. They were owned by a 
private citizen, who agrees, as the bill pro- 
vides, to receive timber of equal value, to 
be allotted to him from the “ unappro- 
oriated public domain.” ‘Thus no Treas- 


ury appropriation is needed to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. As Mr. Gar- 
field, Secretary of the Interior, truly says, 
“it would have been practically a National 
calamity to allow the destruction of the 
Calaveras giants.” ‘Old Goliath,” now 
prostrate, contains enough timber to afford 
nearly 128,000 board feet, and visitors 
may ride on horseback through this Father 
of the Forest as he lies prone. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
A FORECAST 


The President has become a private 
citizen; the private citizen has become the 
President. This is the Republican ana- 
logue of the saying, The King is dead; 
long live the King! ‘The new Administra- 
tion, like the old, will be Republican in its 
purpose and policies. How will it differ 
from the one it succeeds ? 

Mr. Roosevelt has done some remark- 
able diplomatic work ; but he is by tem- 
perament a soldier. Mr. Taft has done 
some good fighting ; but he is by tempera- 
ment a diplomat. But those who imagine 
that because he is diplomatic he is less 
“fighting honest” than Mr. Roosevelt do 
not know him as well as they will know 
him four years hence. Like all strong 
men, he has the power of a great wrath. 
He hates lying, duplicity, evasion, fraud, 
corruption, and all its kin. Land thieves, 
looters, bribe-givers and bribe-takers, and 
eminently respectable lawbreakers of all 
descriptions will find in him as implacable 
a foe asin Mr. Roosevelt. In one respect 
he may even prove a more dangerous 
one—he has an intimate knowledge, which 
Mr. Roosevelt does not possess, of the 
law, and of the twists and turnings by which 
lawbreakers expect to evade the law and 
escape its penalties. Mr. Roosevelt is a 
prosecuting attorney; Mr. Taftis a judge— 
but a judge as determined to punish crime, 
whoever commits it, as any prosecuting 
attorney could be. 

President Taft has selected the follow- 
ing men to be his Cabinet, and therefore 
his personal advisers and aides in framing 
and executing the policies of his Admin- 
istration: Philander Chase Knox, of 
Pennsylvania—ex- United States Attorney- 
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General and ex-United States Senator— 
Secretary of State; Franklin MacVeagh, 
of Illinois—merchant and publicist—Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; Jacob McGavock 
Dickinson, of Tennessee—lawyer—Secre- 
tary of War; George \. Wickersham, of 
New York—lawyer—aAttorney-General ; 
Frank Harris Hitchcock, of Massachu- 
setts—ex-Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and _ ex-Assistant 
Postmaster-General— Postmaster-General ; 
George von Lengerke Meyer, of Massa- 
chusetts—€x-Speaker in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, ex-Ambassador to Italy 
and Russia, and ex-Postmaster-General— 
Secretary of the Navy; Richard A. Bal- 
linger, of the State of Washington—lawyer, 
ex-Judge of the Superior Court, and ex- 
United States Land Commissioner—Sec- 
retary of the Interior ; James Wilson, of 
lowa—for twelve years Secretary of Agri- 
culture—Secretary of Agriculture; Charles 
Nagel, of Missouri—lawyer, member of 
the St. Louis Law School Faculty, and 
Trustee of Washington University at St. 
Louis—Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Perhaps no American President bas had 
so free a hand in selecting his Cabinet as 
Mr. Taft. Mr. Roosevelt inherited his 
first Cabinet from his predecessor, and 
this inheritance necessarily influenced to 
some extent the choice of his second 
Cabinet. 
coln, had some appointments required of 
him by the exigencies of the previous 
political campaign. Mr. Taft has included 
in the new Cabinet two members of the 
immediately preceding Cabinet, Messrs. 
Meyer and Wilson, but they are evidently a 
free selection, not an inheritance. Having 
been without serious competitors in the 
nominating convention, there has been 
neither party nor personal consideration re- 
quiring him, as Lincoln was required, to 
recognize in his selection the popular senti- 
ment as represented in the convention. 
His Cabinet is, perhaps partly for that rea- 
son, a peculiarly non-political Cabinet. The 
average newspaper reader will not be able 
to tell from his previous knowledge the 
religious or political opinions of more than 
four out of the nine selected. As their 
services have been rendered and their rep- 
utations won in other than political fields, 
their reputation is local, not National. But 
they are all men of distinction and of per- 
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sonal achievement in their particular fields. 
One of them, Mr. Dickinson, is a South- 
erner, and two of them, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. MacVeagh, have in previous 
years been affiliated with the Democratic 
party. Five of them are distinguished 
lawyers, with reputations for legal acumen 
and professional honor and success, well 
known to the bar of the country, if not to 
the popular mind. A sixth, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, had a legal education and prac- 
ticed law for a brief period before he 
went into commerce. The new Secretary 
of the Treasury is not a banker in the 
accepted sense of the word, although he 
has been a bank trustee and is thoroughly 
familiar with the operations of banking. 
That he is not a banker and will not there- 
fore be inclined, Itke too many bankers, to 
look at all financial problems from the per 
cent point of view, we are very glad. 
America’s two greatest Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Hamilton and Chase, were not 
bankers; England’s greatest financier, 
Gladstone, was not. Of the Cabinet Mr. 
Hitchcock is the only member who has 
had his life training in what may be called 
practical politics. Secretary Wilson has 
been for years at the head of the Agricul- 
tural Department, but he is an agriculturist, 
not a politician; and Mr. Meyer and Mr. 
Knox both won their reputations in other 
fields before entering on the National 
service. 

Thus the complexion of the Cabinet 
foreshadows the spirit and the purpose of 
the incoming Administration. Mr. Taft, 
himself a great lawyer, has chosen great 
lawyers for five of his nine counselors. 
His administration will be essentially a 
lawyer’s administration. 

This is as it should be. The true func- 
tion of the lawyer is to organize and make 
effective in the institutions of his country 
the fundamental principles of social jus- 
tice. But in a democratic community 
this can be done only as fast as the faith 
in these principles, clearly defined and 
resolutely held, is aroused in the commu- 
nity. This work Mr. Roosevelt has done; 
how well we think he has done it we 
need not repeat here. We do not expect 
that Mr. Taft will arouse any such popu- 
lar enthusiasm either for himself or for 
the principles of justice which he erter- 
tains. But we do expect that he will 
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organize into law that popular enthusiasm 
which, if it be not so organized, is always 
liable either to expend itself in useless 
emotional expression, or lead on to a 
perilous and possibly destructive revolu- 
tion. If by conservatism is meant the 
spirit which purposes always to let well 
enough alone, Mr. Taft is not more con- 
servative than Mr. Roosevelt. But his 
temperament is different, and his work 
will be different. Mr. Roosevelt is a 
reformer; Mr. Taft is an organizer. 

We expect, then, to see under this Ad- 
ministration as vigorous and efficient meas- 
ures as under the past Administration for 
the punishment of fraud and corruption in 
all its forms, and for the control or destruc- 
tion of all monopoly in industry. We 
expect to see the principles of equal treat- 
ment of all the great highways of the 
Nation wrought into a universally accepted 
National policy, by methods which will 
make efficient the regulation of the inter- 
State railways, without overloading the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission with a 
multiplicity of details too great for any 
one body to deal with effectively and fairly. 
We expect to see the policy of the con- 
servation of our National resources carried 
forward in spite of some stupid and some 
self-interested opposition, and a way found 
by which that conservation can be legally 
and constitutionally accomplished. We 
expect to see a genuine reform of the 
tariff, in accordance with the pledge of the 
Republican party platform, and we are 
confident that any sham reform, if one 
should be attempted, will receive a prompt 
veto. We hope to see postal savings 
banks so established that it will be as easy 
for the boy or girl to deposit a dollar, if 
not a dime, in Uncle Sam’s keeping, as 
it now is to get a money order. And we 
are not without hope that the telegraph 
will come under governmental administra- 
tion, and wireless telegraphy under direct 
governmental supervision and control. 

In short, we do not expect of the incom- 
ing Administration the initiative which has 
been characteristic of the outgoing Admin- 
istration, nor do we think that desirable. 
We do expect that the advanced positions 
toward industrial democracy which Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken will be intrenched 
in the institutions of the country by Mr. 
Taft. 
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The announcement made by the Boston 
Herald some months ago that it had 
abandoned the comic supplement which 
accompanied its Sunday issue was evi- 
dence of returning reason among repu- 
table newspapers. ‘The Herald does not 
belong in the ranks of the journals which 
have made the comic supplement a thing 
of horror to all Americans who care for 
the welfare of the country and for the 
education of its children. ‘That its read- 
ers protested against the continuance 
of the supplement proves this _ state- 
ment; and the Herald did a wise and 
right thing in recognizing the justness of 
the protests of parents and teachers which 
poured in from many quarters. The 
Herald was right also in saying that comic 
supplements have reached the end of 
their usefulness; it might have gone 
further and said that there never was a 
beginning ; they never had any usefulness. 
To say that they have ceased to be 
comic is to imply that they once were 
comic. As a matter of fact, they were 
always the cheapest travesties of real fun. 
To say that they have become vulgar in 
design and tawdry in color is to suggest 
that there was a time when they were 
neither vulgar nor tawdry. In point of 
fact, they were conceived in vulgarity and 
born in tawdriness. They never amused 
an intelligent public. ‘They have never, 
as the Herald charitably suggests, playéd 
the part of the clown in the newspaper 
establishment, for even the clumsiest 
clown has some fun in him; and the chief 
characteristic of the so-called comic supple- 
ment is the dead monotony of its dullness. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
and other important associations are di- 
recting attention to the evil of this adjunct 
of the sensational newspaper and empha- 
sizing its mischievous influence on the 
minds and tastes of children ; and this pro- 
test ought to take on National propor- 
tions. The sound of it ought to be of 
such volume as to penetrate every news- 
paper office in the United States; for 
there is probably at present no single in- 
fluence that is poisoning America at the 
fountain sources more than the so-called 
comicsupplement. Not necessarily because 
they have been eager to get rich as a mat- 
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ter of greed, but because they have had to 
do the unescapable work laidon their hands, 
Americans have suffered many stupid 
things to go on; but nothing must seem 
to a foreigner so at variance with Amer- 
ican sagacity and good sense as the cut- 
ting down of our forests to make wood 
pulp for the vulgarization of the children 
of the country. That is precisely what 
we have been doing. We have been ex- 
changing our noble woodlands for the 
cheap and tawdry sheets which every 
Sunday morning are spread over the 
United States, without one redeeming 
feature of wit, humor, good sense, or 
wholesome entertainment. Not long ago 
a man interested in this subject secured 
examples of the Sunday supplement from 
all parts, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, spread them out on the floor of 
a room, hoping to find in them some 
reason for their being, and was appalled 
at the inanity and vulgarity of illustra- 
tion, text, and color which stamped them 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There 
have been a few motives cleverly handled, 
such as “ Foxy Grandpa” and “ Buster 
Brown.” These pictures had a glim- 
mering of an idea behind them; but the 
idea was obnoxious. Its possibilities 
were soon exhausted, and its principal 
effect was to call out a host of imitations 
in all parts of the United States. The 
original idea was a thin and demoralizing 
one ; the imitations were disgusting. 

The organizations which are now pro- 
testing against.this so-called comic supple- 
ment would do well to have the chief 
figures and incidents brought out in these 
supplements collected and put together in 
a typical sheet in order that the public 
may see how few they are and how stupid. 
The supplement has shown a depressing 
poverty of invention. Its stock in trade— 
for supplements in all parts of the United 
States draw on a common capital, strictly 
limited, of jokes—consists chiefly of making 
fun of old people, deriding parents by 
representing them in ridiculous attitudes, 
and of vulgar presentations of the lowest 
kind of marital relations between the cheap- 
est sort of people. One group constantly 
reappears, and has apparently obsessed the 
minds of the gentlemen who produce the 
figures for the comic. supplements: a 
negro boy with a horrible mouth, huge 
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feet, and expressionless eyes; accom- 
panied by a badly drawn mule as a 
kind of foil. A hideous caricature and © 
a mule are the stock in trade of a great 
number of the artists who furnish mate- 
rial for the Sunday supplements. The 
scheme of color shows the same poverty of 
invention, the same absolute ignorance of 
or indifference to decency. It consists 
in the use of the crudest and cheapest 
yellows, reds, greens, blacks. It is very 
doubtful if in the whole field of this cheap 
trash which is inundating American homes 
the most careful observer can find a single 
sheet which shows artistic feeling, real 
comic ability, or genius in caricature. The 
illustrative work is done with a coarse 
brush in great splashes; and as for the 
humor, it is beneath contempt. ‘The in- 
telligent foreigner, who has listened all 
his life to the American assumption that 
it, of all nations, possesses a special and 
individual humor, must find these supple- 
ments very perplexing. ‘There is hardly 
2 suggestion of anything approaching 
humor in the best of them. ‘The so-called 
comic effects are brought about by the 
crudest distortion, the rudest coloring, the 
most outrageous caricature. 

There is no class in the community 
whose moral and intellectual life ought to 
be more carefully guarded than the chil 
dren ; and it is in the hands of the children 
that we are placing these comic supple- 
ments. ‘This is the material with which, 
in the most susceptible years, we are 
making their eyes familiar; this is the in- 
terpretation of life which in their most 
sensitive period we are constantly putting 
before them. To call the whole supple- 
ment business a vulgar mess is to charac- 
terize it with exactness. The root evil of 
America from the beginning has been law- 
lessness. ‘There is nothing that American 
children need so much for their future 
happiness and for the safety of the country 
as education in respect for law and 
authority. Now, the chief function of the 
comic supplement, as evidenced by its 
pictures and its text, is to destroy all 
respect for law and authority. Its standard 
joke is the joke about the old man who 
either deceives the child or is deceived by 
him ; it is the joke about the parent who 
is being hoodwinked, or the joke about 
the wife who is playing some sort of game 
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on her husband. When children are 
introduced as figures, they are of the kind 
that one would expect to find on the 
stage of the most vulgar vaudeville. They 
are shapeless, inane caricatures ; and their 
mischief is crude, cheap, and obvious. 
There is none of the fun, the touch of 
invention, the real humor, which belongs 
to the mischief of wholesome boys and 
girls. 

As for the text which accompanies 
these illustrations, it is beneath contempt. 
The only way of conveying an idea of it 
to those who do not read the comic sup- 
plement is to reproduce a legend written 
under an illustration which had wide cir- 
culation last summer : 

ICK IBBITY 
BIBBITY GLIBBITY 
WOCK DOOBY IP 
MUGGLE ZOP OOP 
GULLOOP BUZAM 
UZZO BIP WOP 
KERBUMP 
WUGGY 
BOW-WOW 

The Outlook regards this outrage on 
children as one of the greatest perils in 
the life of the country to-day. We are 
permitting the vulgarization of our children 
on a great scale. We are allowing their 
eyes to become accustomed to the cheap- 
est and crudest use of color and form, and 
we are saturating their minds with vulgar 
images. We are teaching them lawless- 
ness; we are cultivating the lack of rever- 
ence in them ; we are doing everything we 
can, by cheapening life, to destroy the 
American homes of the future. At a time 
when the interests of children are attract- 
ing more and more attention, when State 
and National measures are being taken to 
protect them from overwork, it is high 
time that organized effort should be made 
to protect them from contamination, from 
base ideals of life, from mean conceptions 
of home and parents. Here is work in 
which every woman’s club in the country 
ought to take a hand; for women, even 
more than men, are the guardians of the 
purity of children. In their hand rests 
the great trust of keeping the American 
home clean and wholesome. 
things every man and woman can do at 
once: The door can be bolted against the 
intrusion of the comic supplement. No 
copy of these supplements ought to lie on 


Certain 


the table in a decent American home. 
Every man and woman can register an 
individual protest in the office of the news- 
paper which sends this supplement to the 
house. Every man aiid woman can call 
attention to this National inundation of 
vulgarity. If the public conscience can 
be aroused, effective methods of dealing 
with this evil will be found on all sides. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
PETER WARMING HIMSELF 


When Simon Peter followed his Master 
afar off into the house of the high priest, he 
had done all that could have been expected 
ofhim. He had drawn his sword against 
the crowd that had come under the pro- 
tection of the soldiers of his country’s 
conquerors; but he had accomplished 
nothing. Forcible defense was no longer 
possible. Even testimony in behalf of 
the prisoner was useless. With the cap- 
ture, matters had passed out of his hands. 
All he could do was to warm himself and 
to learn, if he could, how his Master was 
tofare. So he joined the groups of serv- 
ants around the fire in the hall and lis- 
tened to the scraps of conversation. Only 
a few hours before he had avowed his 
desire to follow his Master to prison and 
death, if need be; and here he was, as 
near him as possible. His impulses were 
right. So also were his conceptions of 
his Master’s character. He had thought 
out his interpretation and had avowed his 
belief. In both feeling and intellect he 
had come to a perfectly sound and loyal 
attitude toward his Master. ‘‘ When thou 
art converted,” Jesus had just been saying 
to him; but Peter, as he sat there warm- 
ing himself, did not seem to be in need of 
conversion. As a matter of fact, it was 
not his Master who was in danger, but 
himself. 

Of a sudden the aspect of the scene 
changed. The unexpected question of a 
maid-servant made him realize his peril. 
Simon was in a panic. With oaths and 
curses he resisted the attack that had been 
made upon him. He lost his self-control. 
The spirit which kept Jesus serene in the 
midst of ignominy and in the face of death 
had no mastery over Peter. Indeed, Peter 
was not far from the truth when, lacking 
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his Master’s spirit, he swore that he was 
none of his. Peter’s real disloyalty lay, 
not in his words, but in his failure to gov- 
ern his conduct by his Master’s principles ; 
not in his oaths and curses, but in being 
cowardly when he ought to have been 


courageous, in thinking of his peril when 


he ought to have been thinking of his 
duties, in thinking how he might keep out 
of trouble rather than in thinking of the 
service he might render to the Kingdom 
his Master was establishing. The sig- 
nificance of his denial is to be found, not 
in what Peter said about his Master, but 
in what he did with himself. - 

Peter’s danger is the Church’s danger. 
Like Peter, the Church is ready to come 
to the defense of Christian doctrine and 
to express its adoration; but when it is 
called upon to put its Lord’s principles 
into practice, to embody his spirit, to serve 
as he served, it is too often found wanting. 
Peter’s mistake has been repeated: a great 
many times. It is probably the mistake 
which the Church has oftenest made. It 
is the mistake of thinking that it is all 
well with a man if his attitude is correct. 
So the Church has asked of men, What 
do you think about Christ? and How do 
you feel toward Christ? And meantime 
it has been at too little pains to be sure 
that it is continuing the life of Christ in 
its own activities. The Crusaders were 
firm in doctrine and sincere in piety ; 
their view of their Master was exalted and 
their reverence for him was sincere; but 
how far they were from perpetuating his 
life is evident if we try to imagine the 
man of Nazareth hewing down an unbe- 
hever. So we can see that our failures 
have similarly been due, perhaps, to the 
fact that we overvalue the attitude that we 
take and undervalue the spirit in which 
we live. 

Many persons to-day are troubled be- 
cause they think that Jesus of Nazareth 
has not the honor in creed and in worship 
that he should have. Let them calm their 
fears. It is they who are in danger, not 
their Master. Have they preserved his 
spirit? Have they accepted his commis- 
sion as rescuers of the poor, the broken- 
hearted, the captives, the blind, the bruised ? 
Have they been bestirring themselves on 
behalf of those who are oppressed? Or 
have they been warming themselves ? 
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Peter saw his fault. When the Lord 
looked upon him, Peter went out and wept 
bitterly. His confidence in his intellectual 
grasp of his Master was gone ; his enthu- 
siasm for prison and death with his Mas- 
ter died out. How just he must have 
felt the decision to be which placed the 
grief-stricken mother not in his care, but 
in John’s! Perhaps most of us need such 
an experience before we can understand 
the injunction, ‘“‘ Feed my sheep.” 


THE SPECTATOR 


One of the good friends of the Spec- 
tator is a substantial citizen of the Cana- 
dian city of ‘Toronto, and it was a pleasant 
ordering of Fate that timed a recent visit 
there to coincide with the opening of the 
Ontario Parliament, which, besides being 
a picturesque ceremonial, is one of the 
important social events of the winter. The 
day of opening was of the wintry, snowy 
and blowy sort in which the Spectator 
especially exults, and which he likes to 
think is typically Canadian—though, as a 
matter of fact, he was told that Toronto 
had been until within a few days almost 
as bare of snow as New York. ‘The great 
square in front of the dignified gray stone 
Parliament House was deep with snow, 
the historic statues all wore snowy crowns, 
the trees were radiant in robes of luscious 
white, and the double line of soldiers 
drawn up before the entrance in dark 
uniforms and big bearskin helmets were 
but dimly visible in the soft-falling shower. 

Within the spacious hall which leads 
by two broad stairways, hung with por- 
traits, to the legislative chamber, the scene 
was a brilliant one. LEcclesiastics, soldiers, 
judges, lawmakers, and everywhere ladies 
in gorgeous attire filled the place, and it 
was by slow progress, and with many 
social interruptions, that the Spectator was 
convoyed by his popular guide through a 
private lobby—turned dressing-room for 
the day—into the chamber, and up a 
queer spiral stairway to the gallery, directly 
over the Throne, which is set apart for 
members of the Fourth Estate. The 
brilliance of the social scene outside the 
legislative hall was eclipsed by the more 
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brilliant but less mobile scene within. On 
either side of the broad aisle running from 
the entrance to the Throne were the 
wives and daughters of Ontario’s best 
and strongest men, in company with the 
Archbishop in his crimson cloak, the 
judges in their sable robes, the leading 
Protestant clergymen, the foreign consuls, 
the eminent educators, and other leaders 
in public life. It was a novel experience 
for the Spectator to see the ladies with 
low-cut trailing gowns, uncovered heads, 
and flashing jewels at a mid-afternoon 
function, but it is the local fashion, and 
the ladies of Canada, if one may judge 
from this occasion, are not less charming 
to look upon than any group that London, 
Paris, or New York can furnish. The 
two hundred members of the Legislature 
were doubtless all present, but their seats 
and desks were given up to wives, daugh- 
ters, and sweethearts, and they found 
precarious footing as best they might, 
without regard to official dignity. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario, the representative of Royalty, 
resides in a spacious mansion provided 
by the Province, known as Government 
House, a mile away from the capitol. 
Soon after three o’clock the booming of 
cannon announced that his snowy journey 
to the Parliament buildings, with an im- 
posing array of dragoons and to the sound 
of martial music, had been accomplished. 
Sir James Whitney, the Premier of On- 
tario, was Lieutenant-Governor Gibson’s 
escort as he entered the Chamber. It is 
an interesting fact that, although the pres- 
ent government of Ontario is Conservative, 
with Sir James at its head, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Liberal Do- 
minion Government, is himself a Liberal, 
and was the Attorney-General in the Lib- 
eral Ontario administration which preceded 
Sir James and his associates. He was 
always a popular man on both sides of 
the House, and there is no thought of 
conflict between him and the Conserva- 
tive administration of which he is the offi- 
c'al mouthpiece. 


It was a very gay Lieutenant-Governor 
in point of costume who led the procession 
up the broad aisle. His robes blazed with 


gold, and his three-cornered hat was a 
climax to be remembered with joy. Just 
as he took his seat on the Throne, directly 
beneath the Spectator’s feet, a nipple of 
kindly laughter flowed through the hall. 
The reason was unknown at the time to 
the Spectator, but it was later said that in 
taking his seat the high back of the chair 
pushed the unaccustomed chapeau over 
the gubernatorial eyes, and that a second 
effort met with a second like disaster. 
But the incident passed quickly and the 
quaint formal ceremony began. 


The Provincial Secretary respectfully 
invited the attention of his Honor to the 
fact that the Legislature was without a 
Speaker. His Honor announced the fact 
to the Legislature, instructed the members 
in formal language to choose one of their 
number to fill the place, and ceremoni- 
ously withdrew from the chamber, that 
the choice might not be embarrassed by 
his presence. Sir James Whitney then 
addressed the Secretary in a brief and 
simple speech, setting forth that the hon- 
orable member for “ Seat A, of the elec- 
toral division of West Toronto,” Mr. 
Crawford, had, when the chair became 
vacant during the previous session, through 
the deeply regretted death of the incum- 
bent, been called upon to fill the chair 
temporarily, and that, since the honorable 
gentleman had then served the House 
with discretion and ability, he, seconded by 
the Attorney-General, had the great sat- 
isfaction of placing him in nomination for 
the position of Speaker. The motion was 
graciously entertained by the Secretary 
and unanimously carried by a viva voc 
vote. The new Speaker accepted the 
office in a pleasant speech, and the infor- 
mation that the House was now fully 
organized was conveyed by messenger to 
the waiting Governor, who returned in all 
the glory of gold lace and cocked hat to 
the chamber and resumed his seat on the 
Throne. The new Speaker, having 
assumed his robes, informed the Governor 
of his election, asserted the claim. of the 
people to their privileges of free speech 
and all other constitutional rights, and set 
forth the right of the Commons to have 
ready access'at seasonable times to the 
representative of the King. These claims 
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were fully and formally assented to, and the 
Address from the Throne, which had been 
prepared by Conservative hands for the 
Liberal Governor, was read with sonorous 
dignity. —The Governor then withdrew with 
his attendants, and the great gold mace, 
representing royalty, which had reposed 
on the floor while the living representative 
of the King was present, was placed on 
the table on its crimson cushion, a few 
items of formal business were transacted, 
and the House stood adjourned for the 
day. Everything after that was sociabil- 
ity—if that is not too informal a word for 
the reception that followed, with the 
Speaker’s lady at the head of the line, and 
the beauty and chivalry of all Ontario, 
and, to some extent, of the regions beyond, 
drinking tea together in the twilight, while 
the legislators and officials looked forward 
to the substantial comfort of a state ban- 
quet in the evening. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


| 
more, in the Three 
NOVELS rothers,”’ we fare over his 
beloved Dartmoor with Eden 
Phillpotts. Perhapsinno other of his novels 
does he make a stronger impression that to 
him the earth is all alive. His consistent, 
persistent use of vital simile reproduces in 
our minds his own feeling, a natural, human 
love for a warm, breathing comrade, the slow- 
moving, brooding, yet responsive Mother 
Earth. The story opens with a sweet, whole- 
some pastoral, compounded of youthful 
desire, filial faith, and sound common sense. 
From this level there is never a descent, even 
at moments of perplexity in the presence of 
sin, open or hidden. The three brothers, 
Vivian, Humphrey, and Nathan Baskerville, 
enter the scene, each established in mature 
years, living within call over the moor, yet in 
their secret hearts strangers. Vivian, pros- 
perous farmer, contented husband, father of 
sons and daughters, and holding his narrow 
mind within a big, handsome frame, died 
without adoubt. Humphrey says of himself: 
“T’ve found the real fools and the real wise 
men both seem to be happy. A small brain 
keeps a man cheerful as a bird, and a big 
one leads to what’s higher than cheerfulness ; 
but ’tis the middle bulk of us be so often 
miserable. We’m too witty to feed on the 
fool’s ad of ignorance; and not witty 


enough to know the top of wisdom. I speak 
for myself in that; but you’ve been a happy, 
hopeful man all your days,” he continues to 
Nathan, “so, belike, after all, you’re wiser 
than I granted you to be.” Nathan protests 
against this estimate, and in the meaning of 
his protest lie both the tragedy dnd the 
beauty of the story. Humphrey is the most 
interesting of the three brothers. In his silent 
brooding, seated on the rocks above his grim 
home at Hawk House, he wrestled with ‘his 
unrest and sought for peace and content, 
apart from his fellows. When his only son 
died, a tragic end caused by his ill-fated love 
for one of this author’s typical women, 
Humphrey thought that the stroke would 
sever him completely from his kind and 
bring the longed-for indifference, but his 
interest continued and grew. In later days, 
from a disaster that would have bowed a 
weaker soul with disgrace, he learned the 
true secret of healing. He had sought the 
way of justice and mercy, but said frankly 
that he’d never known the way to mix ’em 
and keep at peace with his own conscience. 
“ Justice is firm ground; mercy is not. I’m 
prone to think that mercy be God’s work 
only—same as vengeance is.” “ It’s so easy to 
be merciful to people who have sinned against 
somebody else. But mercy’s slow poison, if 
youaskme. It rots the very roots of justice,” 
says lonely old Humphrey Baskerville. We 
study his character with fascinated attention 
as it develops in the skilled hand of the 
author. Later we hear, this from Humphrey, 
in talk with his old housekeeper. She says: 
“You always went hunger-starved for people 
to think a bit kindly of you; you always 
fretted when decent folk didn’t like you.” 
“Not that—not that now. I wanted their 
good will; but I’ve found something a lot 
higher than that. To see a poor soul happy 
is better far than to see ’em grateful. What 
does that matter? To mark their down- 
ward eye uplifted again; to note theit fear 
for the future gone; to see hope creep back 
to ’em; to watch ’em walk cheerful and work 
cheerful; to know they laugh in their going 
once more; that they lie themselves down 
with a sigh of happiness and not of grief— 
bain’t that all grander than their gratitude? 
Gratitude must fade sooner or late, for the 
largest-hearted can’t feel it forever, try as 
he may.... None can take from me the 
good I’ve won from others’ good ; and none 
can make that memory dim.” But old 
Humphrey, although he is the central figure 
of the story, is not all of it. The younger 
folk—sons and daughters, with their féve- 
making and marring; the happy inevitable 
village philosophers and tap-room gossips; 
the comic solemnity of the parish clerk and 
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his amazing sister Eliza Gollop ; and the new 
vicar, with his sister, “more sincere than 
genial,” and other minor folk, make just 
such a group as Phillpotts can assemble, and 
they fill our souls with growing delight. 
Whether our liking for “ The Eternal 
Boy’! argues our common depravity or not, 
it certainly remains that his story is delight- 
ful, and his companionship (in a book) is 
most enlivening. How he would be regarded 
by teachers is another matter—but, thanks 
be! we are not all responsible parents or 
guardians. The Prodigious Hickey set out 
to be a thorn in his teacher’s flesh, and he 
certainly accomplished his aim. Lawrence- 
vile was his school, and his companions 
proudly bore the names he gave them, such 
as Hungry Smeed, Snorky Green, Gutter 
Pup, and the Triumphant Egghead. Hickey 
awoke to his privileges and the evil position 
in which the masters placed him by susfect- 
ing him of mischief he had committed, and 
determined upon revenge. The code of 
school-boy ethics, which we must accept from 
competent evidence, is stated by the author, 
and is so admirably put that we quote it: 
“To be accused of an offense of which he is 
innocent means nothing, for it simply dem- 
onstrates the lower caliber of the master’s 
intelligence. But to be suspected of some- 
thing he has just committed—that is unpar- 
donable, and in absolute violation of the laws 
of warfare, which decree that the struggle 
shall be one of wits, without recourse to the 
methods of the Inquisition.” Hickey cer- 
tainly was a bad boy, and while we chuckle 
over his record we are perfectly aware that 
it should be a warning. He was impervi- 
ously cruel, yet could not be called brutal. 
The book shows boy nature in its own 
world, the monumental seriousness of its 
projects and the limitations imposed upon 
all boys between childhood and manhood. 
Why any boy should long to beat the record 
in pancake-eating, and how any boy could 
consume for nine at one sitting, will remain 
a mystery, yet all the surrounding boys 
laughed and ‘shouted, “Hungry Smeed’s 
broken the record!’ And Hungry Smeed 
did not die. The “sissy” boy is shown up 
in the tale of Piggy Moon, who learned to 
play football under a tyranny ne boy would 
stand from his teachers. It is hard to say 
which chapter is the most entertaining. The 
Great Big Man has a tender touch, while the 
story of the introduction of political methods 
into the school by a hopeful new teacher is 
exquisitely ironical. The final scene, the 
Martyrdom of William Hicks, scores one 
for the masters of the school, but Hickey 
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disappears in gloom, just as bad as ever, 
though his spirit was broken. 

There is much to interest the novel-reader 
in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s “The Pulse of 
Life,” * but there is nothing to amuse him. 
The story deals with the tangle of evil and 
good within a small social circle in preserit 
England. <A group of men and women be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic nobility are 
the actors, and the action is complicated by 
the introduction of a Russian element. The 
tale is of the world, emphatically worldly and 
of doubtful profit. In style it is quiet and 
the material is well handled ; but the atmos- 
phere is somber and the effect is unhappy, 
leaving the reader to ask, Of what use is it 
all ? 

In order to follow the author of “ One Im- 
mortality ”* in his argument, it must be un 
derstood that he places the emphasis upon 
the first word of his title. True marriage, 
founded upon love and nurtured by romance, 
is one immortality. Three loves dominate 
the world, each justified in its own immor- 
tality—the love of man and woman, the love 
that draws families into nations, the love that 
holds the world to God. With this thesis, 
the author of “The Inward Light ”"—a plea 
for Buddhism which was reviewed in The 
Outlook some months ago—depicts the expe- 
riences of a group of travelers whose goal is 
India. Two Englishmen are attracted by a 
girl in the care of a Mr. and Mrs. Holman, 
who furnish the happy, hopeful, sensible ele- 
ment in the party. Two other youths flutter 
for a time about a young woman of India 
returning after some years in Germany to 
her home. Apn ilkmatched couple,a German 
scientist, and a group of nuns make up the 
ship’s company. There is some good talk, 
but more thatisineffective. Underneath all, 
however, isa wholesome, practical faith in the 
power of love and in its inevitableness. The 
story is too slight to command real interest, 
and the philosophy lacks substance. In point 
of style, “One Immortality” does not equal 
in beauty “The Inward Light.” 

There is certainly no lack of virility in 
David Graham Phillips’s “ The Fashionable 
Adventures of Joshua Craig,”* and we cor- 
dially indorse the New York Sun’s headline, 
“Joshua Was a Corker.” Mr. Phillips's 
methods are strong, rough, and sometimes a 
trifle coarse, although the last adjective 
does not apply to this novel as positively 
as it did to its immediate predecessor. 
Joshua is outwardly unkempt, intolerant 
of social observances, and an intolerable 

. By H. Fielding Hall. The Macmillan 
Co New York. 
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braggart, but he is also keen intellectually, 
an able lawyer, forceful of brain and 
tongue, and when he is fighting for any 
object he drops his blatant egotism and 
makes every fiber of brain tell. Opposed to 
him in a sort of sex duel is a cultured, brill- 
iant, clever Washington society girl almost 
openly hunting a husband. Joshua wins her 
by strategy and boldness combined, and 
then comes the questions, Who shall be the 
master mind? Who shall determine the 
future course of this oddly assorted pair? 
Shall Joshua abandon his political ambition, 
become a great corporation lawyer, and keep 
a great establishment for his wife; or shall 
he continue in his own projected line of 
fighting corporate criminals, and thereby 
rising in personal and political power? 
These questions are solved sharply, quickly, 
and finally at the very end of the story. The 
book has its faults, but dullness is not one 
of them. 

The title of Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ Tono- 
Bungay ”' is the name of a. pestilent patent 
medicine, and the tale records its expansive 
booming and its sudden collapse. The quack 
enthusiast who invents “ Tono-Bungay ” is a 
curious mixture of forceful and weak qualli- 
ties, and as a character is carefully drawn. 
This cannot be said of some of the many 
minor characters, and in construction the 
novel has little proportion. At times the 
narrative is altogether too leisurely, while at 
the end there is a sudden tumultuous out- 
pouring of incidents—flights in air-ships, the 
discovery of a wondrous substance, “ quap,” 
of enormous value, but so constituted chemi- 
cally that it causes the ship in which it is 
carried to drop to pieces, and other Wells- 
lian inventions, introduced too late to catch 
the reader’s imagination. The love story, too, 
is painful and not in the best of taste. Alto- 
gether the reader recalls Mr. Wells’s less 
ambitious “ Wheels of Chance” and “ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham ”—and not to the advan- 
tage of “ Tono-Bungay.” 

A new writer, Marguerite Bryant, in 
“Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker,’? 
pleases greatly at the outset with her study 
of Christopher’s boyhood. Indeed, the book 
throughout is well written, but the serious 
social purpose disclosed as the story nears 
its end, fine and sincere as it is, gives the 
whole a didactic tinge and weakens the story 
as such. 

That American readers are not averse to 
reading lively description of English fox- 
hunting and steeple-chase riding has been 
shown again and again—notably by the suc- 
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cess of “ The Experiences of an Irish R. M.,” 
by Edith Somerville and Martin Ross 
Here is a tale of the sporting type,’ by a 
new writer, Miss Rina Ramsay. It is called 
“The Straw,” in reference to a gentle girl, 
weak of will, who allows herself to be sacri- 
ficed to a vicious brute, thereby in the end 
bringing about a murder tragedy, the mys 
tery of which is solved only by the very last 
words of the book. The story has action, 
color,and out-of-doors atmosphere, and will 
attract a large class of readers. 


Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
is President of the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural College. He is alsoa 
member of the Country Life Commission 
recently appointed by President Roosevelt 
to investigate into economic and social farm 
conditions in America. Hence Dr. Butter 
field’s “Chapters in Rural Progress”? 
should elicit special interest, since they may 
reflect certain opinions shortly to be brought 
even more prominently to the fore. As 
President Roosevelt has said, the Country 
Life Commission is not asked to present a 
complete analysis of the rural problem in 
the short time at its command. So in this 
volume President Butterfield only attempts 
comment upon some of the more significant 
phases of that problem. After discussing 
the expansion of farm life in general, he con- 
siders certain agencies of progress—educa- 
tion for the farmer, farmers’ institutes, the 
“Hesperia” movement in Michigan, the 
rural school, the granges, opportunities for 
farm women, and the country church. As to 
forward steps, he considers the social, agri- 
cultural, and educational sides, but he con- 
cludes, as do many, that, while agricultural 
education has @us far been an attempt to 
apply knowledge to the practical operations 
of the farm, comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the application of the prin- 
ciples of social science to the farmer’s life. 
We cannot afford to ignore the sociological 
phases. The success of agriculture as an 
industry and the influence of farmers asa 
class cannot be based solely upon raising 
crops. Farmers need a more general intel 
ligence, and they need in especial the dispo 
sition and ability to co-operate. Among no 
class of people, says Dr. Butterfield, is indi- 
vidualism so rampant as among our farmers. 
When the day of co-operation dawned, the 
farmer found himself out of tune with the 
movement. Even now he is slow to co 
operate. But even if he were alert in this 
respect, and much co-operation were achieved 
by various existing forces, these forces must 
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also be brought into federation of effert if 
we would secure a proper total intensity and 
breadth of endeavor. In other words, a 
clearing-house is meeded for an exchange of 
ideas and plans among those who are at 
work on any phase of the rural social prob- 
lem, a bureau to keepin constant touch not 
only with farmers but with all who have to do 
with the country—with teachers, preachers, 
editors, decters, and business men. Dr. But- 
terfield’s plea for federation ought to find a 
place in the report of the Country Life Com- 
mission. The sesult should ultimately be a 
permanent central government bureau to em- 
phasize the necessity of studying agricultural 
economics and rural socioiogy. When that 
bureau gets to work, American farmers will 
have less trouble in keeping their boys on 
the farm. 


a In 1875 A. S. Barnes & 
ws | Co. published the first 
of an Illustrated 
Commentary on the New Testament, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. The last 
volume of that series to appear, the one on 
Romans, was published in 1888. In the mean- 
time Dr. Abbott had been called to the pastor- 
ate of Plymouth Church, and the increase of 
duties involved in the acceptance of this call 
and in the constantly increasing responsi- 
bilities of the editorship of The Outlook 
made it impossible for him to get the leisure 
necessary to the completion of his under- 
taking. He is fortunate in having now se- 
cured the co-operation of Professor John E. 
McFadyen, who is completing the Com- 
mentary along the lines originally projected, 
and in the same spirit tin which the earlier 
volumes were prepared. Professor McFad- 
yen is known throughout Canada and many 
of the States of the Union as a lecturer and 
writer on religious topics. His“ Old Testa- 
ment Criticisms and the Christian Church ” 
is one of the best books to give the inter- 
ested reader a rational and understandable 
account of the new view of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. McFadyen studied at Glasgow 
and Oxford, was a lecturer on Hebrew in 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, and is 
now Professor of Old Testament Literature 
in Knox College, Toronto. All his pub- 
lished work is characterized by a union of 
the scientific and the devotional. The first 
volume of the new and continuing series 
contains the First and Second Epistles to 
Corinthians and the Epistle to Galatians." 
A ieature of this work is the author’s own 
tra.slation incorporated in the notes and 
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printed in black-faced type so that the str 
dent gets quickly and easily the author's 
understanding of the passage, while the notes 
give further and fuller explanation. The 
object of this Commentary is indicated by 
the mew title which it bears, “ The inter- 
preter’s Commentary.” it is interpretative 
rather than critical. Brief answers are given 
in the Introductions to the questions, When 
and by whom were the New Testament 
books written; and the various texts have 
been compared and the results of textual 
criticism are given in the notes; but com- 
paratively littke attention is devoted to merely 
grammatical and textual questions. The 
object of the writers has been to show how 
the New Testament writings would have 
been understood by the people to whom they 
were addressed, and how their teachings are 
to be applied to the problems of our own 
time. The general attitude of the authors 
can be described as that of progressive 
evangelicalism. It is that of scholars who 
believe that the New Testament is the au- 
thoritative interpretation of the principles of 
Jesus Christ and of the spirit which he em- 
bodied, and that in those principles and 
that spirit is to be found the solution of our 
modern moral and spiritual problems, both 
individual and social. With the publication 
of Dr. McFadyen’s volumes there will also 
be published a revision of the previous vol- 
umes by Dr. Abbott, who, in supplementary 
notes to each volume, will indicate such 
changes of interpretation as his later studies 
may have led him to adopt. 

Nothing dauntel] by. the 
excellett surveys of con- 
temporary French life by 
Mr. Brownell, Miss Lynch, Miss Betham- 
Edwards, and other writers, Mr. Edward 
Harris Barker now comes forward with a 
“France of the French.”* Inhis“ Wayfar- 
ing in France ” Mr. Barker has already shown 
what he can do in this direction. His pres- 
ent volume is an even more notable indica- 
tion. Itis.a book of reference, description, 
and discussion. In it we learn about con- 
temporary French statesmen, scientists, 
inventors, authors, architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, dramatists, players, composers, singers. 
Especially do we learn about certain “ Lights 
and Shadows.” Among the latter are, for 
instance, the blight of politics im its “tend- 
ency to descend to mere intrigue, faction- 
fighting, and Byzantism.” Mr. Barker might 
have added a line explaining just what he 
means by Byzantism. Another shadow is, 
of course, that of pornographic literature 
and journalism. The author pertinently 
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points out that these are hardly articles of 
exclusively French manufacture! He adds, 
nevertheless, that the relaxation of the 
French censorship has made matters rather 
easy for those writers who, for the sake of a 
money gain, are ready to pander to de- 
pravity. But lovers of the real France, where 
the good overwhelmingly outweighs the bad, 
will welcome the “lights ” too, as described 
by Mr. Barker—the amazing industry, fru- 
gality, and thrift of the people, their kind- 
ness, good-fellowship, hospitality, and, what 
is little understood by those who visit Paris 
only, the emphasis on family life and the 
respect shown to age. 


Never before was 
the Church put to 
a severer test than 
it is undergoing to-day in America. Here, 
in the land that not many generations ago 
was wilderness where a few sturdy folk es- 
tablished free institutions, there have grown 
up conditions of gross inequality. Little 
children are driven by want to work in fac- 
tories. Thousands of families are living on 
the edge of destitution. The Old World 
struggle on the part of workers to have 
something to say as to the conditions under 
which they shall work is acute in the New 
World. What is the Church saying about 
this? More important, what is the Church 
doing about it? What can it say? What 
can itdo? These are the questions that are 
considered by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, Miss 
Jane Addams, Commissioner C. P. Neill, 
Professor Graham Taylor, and the Rev. 
G. P. Eckman in this volume.’ All are sure 
that with this condition religion is vitally 
concerned. Is it to be the old story of the 
priest and the Levite passing by, and the 
spirit of religion being exemplified by the 
Samaritan? In other words, is Christianity 
in this industrial age to find expression 
through some other vehicle than the Church ? 
The very appearance of this book throws 
some light on this question; for the book 
comprises the Merrick Lectures at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University—a church institution. 
We do not know any way in which a min- 
ister, a Young Men’s Christian Association 
Secretary, or, for that matter, any man or 
woman connected at all with the Church, 
could invest money to better purpose than 
in the purchase of this book. 

Michaelis, the sort of mild 
religious fanatic that has 
frequently made a stir in 
the Middle West and established an ephem- 
eral healing cult, is for the time being in the 
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home of a Western farmer. He is not a 
winning figure. He irritates the farmer's 
practical spinster sister; disgusts the far ner, 
who takes untutored delight in scientific 
books; and repels the farmer’s little daughter; 
and he does not make himself more welcome 
by keeping with him the Indian boy whom 
he is supposed to have raised from the dead: 
but he has succeeded in restoring to a fuller 
measure of strength Mrs. Beeler, the farmer's 
wife, and has won the confidence of Rhoda, 
her devoted niece. The people of the coun 
tryside hear of his alleged miracles and flock 
to the farm for relief, much to the disgust 
of the local preacher and the local physician, 
a dissolute fellow who has had some past 
affair with Rhoda. Suddenly Michaelis be 
comes aware that his powers are gone, and 
he virtually acknowledges, though in vague 
and muddled language, that he has lost his 
zeal in his newly discovered love for Rhoda. 
When Rhoda learns this, she realizes that 
she loves him, but at the same time is over. 
whelmed at the consequence to Michaelis’s 
powers, and she tries to go away. It isa 
struggle in Michaelis between the old asceti- 
cism and the new paganism—-typified by the 
picture of Panand the Pilgrim that is tacked 
up onthe wall. Mrs. Beeler loses her strength. 
A young mother who has brought her baby 
for healing is overwhelmed by the appearance 
of death in the child. But when Michaelis 
learns from Rhoda that she has been wronged 
and that her soul is not without taint, he sees 
in his love for her a recognition that she, 
too, was “in need of what the whole world 
needs—healing, healing!” and in her cry for 
help his lost strength pours back into his 
soul. Mrs. Beeler rises once more and walks; 
and the young mother rushes in ecstatic, 
breathless, exclaiming, “My baby! I don't 
dare say it, but I believe—Oh, I do believe!” 
This is the bare outline of Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody’s drama, “ The Faith Heal 
er.”* Itdepicts with great skill the zsthetic 
mediocrity. and the irrepressible idealism 
characteristic of certain Middle Western 
communities, and has caught the spirit of the 
literalistic and yet idealistic type of religion 
that has made many a community in the Mid- 
dle West a garden for sects. The play, how 
ever, is more than a picture; it is a symbol; 
and somehow the symbolism is not persuasive. 
The dramatic situations lack the directness 
and power of Mr. Moody’s other prose 
drama, “ The Great Divide.” A great many 
readers will have the feeling that “ The Faith 
Healer” is chiefly interesting as a four de 
force. If it wins success on the stage, it 
will owe that success partly to the fact that 
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psychotherapeutics is a subject that in these 
days fascinates a great many people. 

It was a happy thought 
to bring out in a mediz- 
yal form a number of legends, romances, and 
other writings of the Middle Ages, adapted 
to modern readers. The latest addition to 
the New Medieval Library includes “ Early 
English Romances Done into Modern Eng- 
lish,” * by Miss Edith Rickert; one volume 
devoted to Romances of Friendship and the 
other to Romances of Love, each presenting 
eight or ten short tales representative of the 
thought and sentiment of the Middle Ages. 
Among these stories, those of “ Sir Amadas,” 
“The Tale of Gamelyn,”“ Floris and Blanche- 
four,” “The Knight of Courtesy and Fair 
Lady of Faguell,” are perhaps the most 
widely known. Not the least valuable part 
of these books are the introductions by Miss 
Edith Rickert, whom readers of The Outlook 
will recall as the author of “ The Reaper” 
and other striking stories. Miss Rickert 
gives a running comment on the selections 
she has made, describes their quality and 
origin, and defines their significance as ex- 
pressions of the thought and feeling of the 
age which produced them. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


As a workingman, a 
former labor editor of 

several years’ standing, I 
have found much to interest me in your 
recent views as to the right solution of the 
problems arising from the relations of capi- 
tal and labor. A keener analysis of the 
Socialists’ proposition (Outlook for August 
29,1908) I have not read anywhere. 

In that article you said you believed in 
individual ownership of productive property 
and individual administration of industry. 
And most heartily did I agree with you. 

But soon we were to come to the parting 
of the ways. In but a few weeks (Outlook 
for October 17) you showed that as to your 
prior utterances you were not sure of your 
ground, and then you—did what? Simply 
this: conceded the main contention of the 
Socialists. The workers must own the tools 
of production | 

You now declare for productive and dis- 
tributive co-operation in industry. But, this 
contention granted, may not the Socialists 
very easily carry the argument a point fur- 
ther? And would that not be Socialism? 
The easy transition from collective owner- 
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ship and control to social? Tired of the 
dual responsibility of directing and operat- 
ing such owned and administered industries, 
large and small, and wearied of:their own 
insufficiency, a house tumbling down about 
their ears—think you these workers would 
demur at the Socialist’s plea that the bur- 
dens of all industry should be distributed 
over the whole people? The Socialist’s 
argument, that all that is productive of inter- 
est, rent, and profit should be collectively 
(socially) owned and democratically man- 
aged—would this not appeal as the necessary 
second and final step, a natural sequence? 
Beyond the Alps of industry, become profit- 
less and chaotic, would lie the sunny land of 
plenty and more. 

That fifty years ago, as you state, to a 
large extent the individual who used the 
tools owned the tools, falls far short of being 
a satisfying retrospect. The railways, the 
ocean lines, and other important industries 
as a matter of fact were not soowned. With 
the growth of organized industry, the tools 
of industry became the parts of steam-driven 
machineries, each complementing the other. 
This industrial organization had its rise, not 
in shop meetings, but in individual initiative, 
and has had to depend primarily upon per- 
sonal responsibility for its life and suste- 
nance. 

But now the multitude is to take hold. 
Individual initiative is to be cast aside as 
useless and outlived. The pilot is to be 
tossed overboard ! 

Is The Outlook so fatuous? Does it 
believe that, if it itself were to come under 
this form of ownership and control, those in 
charge, from desk to mailing-room, would be 
selected solely for their ability to make it 

y Cf 

Then there is the question, How? Are the 
wages of the workers in any great industry 
so high that they could buy outright that 
industry? You speak of the deposits in sav- 
ings banks; how far would they go? And 
how much of this money belongs to those 
already in business? Would they not invest 
their money in their own businesses in pref- 
erence to risking it in the hands of the un- 
trained and untried capitalist-workers? 

The out-and-out Socialist is on safer, or 
rather less unsafe, ground. To the present 
proprietors he would give—if he would give 
at all—but a partial compensation (“ relief,” 
says Jaurés, in the form of social products); 
and would draw upon the collective wealth 
of all the people. 

But the thing has been tried in this coun- 
try. Productive and distributive co-opera- 
tion was here undertaken as early as 1845 by 
the New England Protective Union, and 


other attempts were made about the same 
time—all died a-bornin’. The tailors of Bos- 
ton tried it in 1849. So widespread was the 
engendered distrust of the idea that not until 
after the Civil War was any further attempt 
made to realize it. The Iron Molders’ 
Union took it up upon a relatively large 
scale; and the few establishments that sur- 
vived any length of time were those that had 
abandoned the essential feature and had 
become mere stock companies. Of the 
twenty-eight similar enterprises begun in 
Massachusetts from 1867 to 1885, more than 
two-thirds gave up the ghost; and in those 
remaining hardly more than one-half of the 
employees held stock. Notwithstanding that 
all these were engaged in businesses requir- 
ing but relatively little capital, the reason 
for failure in each instance was lack of 
capital—or, more precisely, lack of ordinary 
business acumen—and bickering and conse- 
quent disagreement. Countless other experi- 
ments having a like sorry ending could be 
cited. 

As to the “intermediate” points you speak 
of as having first to be traversed before the 
“curse of wage slavery” (to put your prem- 
ises in plain Socialistic terms) can be done 
away with, many of these are good, and 
already are engaging thoughtful minds. But 
if we are first to progress through these, 
what need would we then have for your 
Industrial Democracy? Why, then, should 
we set about turning things “t’other way 
round” in a house already so well set in 
order ? 

And why put the cart before the horse? 
If the wage system is fundamentally wrong, 
why not have the courage of your convic- 
tions and lay the ax to the root of the evil, 
leaving things unrelated to care for them- 
selves? 

If your latest views were to find general 
acceptance among the unemployed and the 
otherwise discontented, your piecemeal pro- 
gramme, so suggestive of a mind recoiling 
from its own utterance, would be laughed at. 
“At a single stroke!” That would be the 
reply, and, unlike yourself, these aroused 
elements would at least be logical. 

But never fear. Such ideas will find no 
friendly reception among American working- 
men, however much they may give comfort 
to Socialists and other banded enemies of 
our Republic. To the everlasting credit of 
the American workingman be it said, he 
does not want to deny to the man who, assum- 
ing all risks, initiates great industries and 
opens up new fields of labor, opportunity to 
exercise his talents and obtain for his in- 
vested capital not only its just due, but also 
rich reward for his courage and enterprise. 
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They regard him as a public benefactor-—and 
social necessity. May it ever be so. 
E. A. MOFFETT, 
Former Editor The Bricklayer and Mason, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


In his fourth paragraph our correspondent 
makes a big leap. We respectfully decline 
to accompany him. Indeed, we do not think 
that he has landed safely. Those reacers, 
however, who are interested in his state. 
ments m:y be reminded of the editorial para. 
graph in The Outlook for February 6, in 
which was described the co-operative move. 
ment in two Northwestern States; and of the 
account of the profit-sharing plans adopted 
by Furness, Withy & Co. in England 
and by the United States Steel Corporation 
(see The Outlook for November 21, 108, 
and December 28, 1907). The main point, 
however, must not be forgotten: this is that 
it is not necessary for tools to be owned 
socially in order to be owned by the workers. 
The more important and dominating in- 
dustries will continue to be carried on by 
corporations. In order that industry may 
become democratic it is not necessary that 
these corporations be owned by the govem 
ment or by the community asa whole. They 
may still be privately owned ; but the stocks 
which represent the ownership of them may 
fall into the hands of those who are them 
selves engaged in industry. The Outlook 
believes that industrial progress is leading to 
industrial democracy; in other words, that 
those who do the work of the world, both 
manual laborers and superintendents, will 
come more and more to own and control 
productive wealth and the tools which it 
uses.— THE EDITORS. 


I should like, as one who 
walsny does not speak “ from 
hearsay,” to say a word 
on the subject of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
I had the pleasure of spending several 
weeks along the Tuolumne River, and with 
my wife traversed it from its head waters to 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. It seems unfair 
to allow any person to minimize the impor. 
tance of this part of that wonderful park. 
That it is the most important part of the 
Yosemite National Park ought to be suff: 
ciently proven by the fact that the Sierra 
Mountain Club has within seven years se 
lected it three times as the place to spend 
its summer’s outing. This club is com 
posed of students of nature from all parts of 
the Pacific coast, from John Muir, the best: 
informed man on this subject in the world, 
to the budding botanist from the great uni- 
versities. 
The main parts of the park in question are: 
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destroys our forests and many other beauties 
in nature because it is the line of least re- 
sistance in the sense of dollars. 
JOSEPH CLEMENT, 
Chaplain 15th Infantry, United States Army. 
Fort Douglas, U tah. 


the Lyall Cafion, the Tuolumne Meadows, 
and the wonderful Grand Cafion of the Tuo- 
jyumne, or the Tuolumne Gorge. Such flora, 
such fauna, such fishing, and such scenery 
sre to Be found nowhere else on earth. 
Guards and roads would be an unfortunate 
addition. Of course if used for the drinking 
source for a great city it would require many 
guards to drive away the fishermen and the 
students and lovers of nature. To descend 
the Gorge requires four days, although it is 
only eighteen miles distance. I find in my 
notes of the trip a few little things which 
may help me to express myself: “The won- 
ders of the Cafion cannot be imparted to 
others in words. By comparing opinions 
with one of the geologists of the party I am 
convinced that atone time we looked up at 
amost perpendicular peaks five thousand 
feet in height and saw some of the most 
beautiful waterfalls and cascades in the 
world.” Ina distance of eighteen miles the 
river falls about one mile. During the four 
days of our descent we were in the presence 
of the roar of the falling waters. Stella 
Falls, Le Conte Falls, and Muir Cafion are in 
the midst of scenery which surpasses any- 
thing in the Yosemite Valley or any or all 
the places in that wonderful park. The note 
of our camp site in Hetchy Valley, the pro- 
posed site of the dam, says: “It is at the 
foot of [Sugar Loaf Point, 2,300 feet high. 
This rock is opposite another one, 3,500 feet 
inheight. We are in a little valley across 
which one could throw a stone without a 
sling. We are lulled to sleep by the roar of 
a waterfall in one of the rivers.” 

I do not wonder that any city would wish 
this place as a water supply. It is unique. 
But it would certainly be a pity to submerge 
a truly unique scene in America. I am 
certain it would not be done if the place were 
better known. Persons’ opinions who have 
never descended the Great Cafion itself 
should not be taken. I venture to say, on 
that score, that Mayor Phelan is talking by 
“hearsay,” just as he accuses Mr. Johnson 
of doing. I venture to say that no one 
quoted in favor of this bill ever descended 
the Tuolumne Cafion, and therefore does not 
know that by the passage of the bill the 
public would be shut from some of the finest 
natural scenery in America. 

If there were no other sources to obtain 
water for the city of San Francisco, then I 
should say, Turn the beauty and grandeur 
into utility; but I know by acquaintance 
with the many streams of pure water access- 
ible to the city that the desecration is not 
one of necessity, even if Mayor Phelan had 
not told us so in his article. The whole 
thing seems to me of the same spirit which 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND second articts 
the review of President 
Roosevelt's Administra- 
tion is a good one, only methinks it should 
be called a review of Secretary Root. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. W. R. MANDIGE. 
We are glad that you like the second arti- 
cle in the series of four reviewing the Ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt and that 
you approve of the achievements of the 
State Department. In any Administration 
the policy of the Secretary of State must 
necessarily be conformable to the ideas and 
approval of the President, otherwise the 
Secretary_resigns from the Cabinet. Thus 
the records of Secretary Hay and Secretary 
Root on the great international questions of 
the last seven years are not only inferentially 
but actually the record of Mr. Roosevelt.— 
Tue Eprrors. 


i ristianity 

the Social Crisis,” page 66, 
makes the following statement: “No one 
will understand the life of Jesus truly unless 
he has asked himself the question, ‘ What 
would have happened if the people, as a 
whole, had accepted the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus?” The book very properly deals 
only with the political results of the accept- 
ance of Jesus’ leadership. But would there 
not have been also a very marked effect on 
men’s conception of individual salvation? 
If the spiritual leadership of Jesus. had been 
accepted, he would not have been crucified. 
Yet he came to save men, and must we not 
believe that he honestly offered salvation to 
men before he died, and did not merely acta 
part ina prearranged play? But in conven- 
tional theology the cross is regarded as the 
chief means of personal salvation. If we 
assume that Jesus offered salvation to men 
and honestly hoped that they would accept 
it and him rather than reject it and kill him, 
must we not build up our idea of personal 
salvation from the standpoint of an uncruci- 
fied rather than a crucified Christ? If this 
assumption is correct, in what, then, does per- 
sonal salvation consist? If the assumption 
is not correct, why not? Must not personal 
salvation be defined without any reference to 
Jesus’ death at all? In Jesus’ own concep. 
tion of personal salvation is the cross an 
essential factor? What, then, is personal sal- 
vation? I very strongly feel that one of the 
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great needs of the church is for her members 
to get a clear and true conception of what 


‘salvation is. H. E. J. 


Salvation is character. If mankind had 
accepted Jesus Christ as its ideal of charac- 
ter, if they had accepted the life which he 
offered to them, if they had begun to live the 
divine life of faith and hope and love, if, 
under his leadership, they had proceeded to 
organize society on the basis of righteousness, 
and peace and joy in holiness of spirit, it is 
evident that the world would have been saved. 
Christ’s death cannot be thought to have been 
necessary to the world’s salvation except by 
those who think it was necessary to offer to 
the Almighty a human sacrifice, either to 
appease God’s wrath or to satisfy his law. 
Christ’s death was necessary because man- 


‘ kind would not accept Christ as their ideal, 


nor the life which he offered to them. It 
was made necessary by the sin of men, not 
by the love of God. Christ’s whole life was 
a sacrifice for humanity. His death was 
simply the consummation of sacrifice, 
due to the wickedness of men. If men had 
accepted Christ, and had ever after lived the 
life he set before them, still his life would 
have been a sacrifice ; but the death by cruci- 
fixion would not have taken place.—THE 
EDITORS. 


In such a time as this, when 
new discoveries of fact are 
shaking many traditions, and 
men are driven to distinguish essentials of 
faith from non-essentials, any clear, compact, 
and reasonable statement of faith is sug- 
gestive. Sucha statement of faith is par- 
ticularly suggestive when it comes from one 
who, the one hand, has given special 
study tothe changes in modern thought, and, 
on the other, has put the essentials to test. 
The Rev. William L. Bull, who has sent to 
The Outlook the following creed—or, more 
accurately, two creeds—is the founder of the 
Lectures on the application of Christian 
principles to the social, industrial, and 
economic problems of the time in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School—Tue Epirors. 
MY CREED AS A CHRISTIAN 

I believe in God as a Personal Being and 
Father and not merely as an impersonal 
Force or Power that sustains the universe 
and makes for righteousness. 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the One Being 
in history filled to the full with the divine 
life and spirit, “ God manifest in the flesh.” 

I believe in the Holy Ghost as the divine 
element in man—God in the human soul, #. z., 
“The light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


PRESENT DAY 
BELIEF 


THE OUTLOOK 


I believe in man’s accountability to God, 
to himself, and to humanity, for the good he 
ought to do and does not, and for the evil he 
does and ought not to do. 

I believe that, next to the Holy Spirit as 
“the light within,” the highest and fulles 
revelation of God to man is found in the Old 
and New Testaments. 

I believe in the future, individual, personal 
existence of every soul whose life on earth 
has been lived (or animated) by faith in 
Jesus Christ—“* The Resurrection and the 
Life.” This belief embraces the future con- 
dition of the devout heathen who has lived, 
by belief in the “essential” as contradis- 
tinguished from knowledge of the historic 
Christ. 

“THE MINIMUM CREED OF’ A CHRISTIAN” 

Furthermore, 1 believe the minimum creed 
of a Christian to be the Lord’s Prayer, be. 
cause if there is one place where a man 
should be orthodox—hold a correct belief or 
attitude of mind towards God—it is when he 
prays—holds direct and conscious com- 
munion with God. 

As Jesus Christ prescribes the Lord's 
Prayer as the model and ideal prayer, 
through which this communion is effected, 
the man who utters it, in obeying Him, must 
be His disciple, and therefore a Christian. 

Belief in the Church, the Ministry, and 
the Sacraments may bea part of the Chris 
tian’s creed, but not, in my opinion, an essen- 
tial part. WILLIAM L. BULL. 

Whitford, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Permit.me to call attention to 
an error in Dr. Abbott's re- 
as cent address at Cooper Union 
upon the life and character of Mr. Lincoln, 
as reported in the New York Tribune. The 
statement which I note as containing a mis 
take is this: “ For nearly two hundred years 
slavery existed in every State in the Union 
except Massachusetts,” etc. Slavery never 
existed in Vermont. It was prohibited by 
Article I of the Declaration of Rights of the 
first State Constitution of 1777, and this Ar 
ticle remained unchanged. It was adjudged 
by the Supreme Court of the State, in 1802, 
that “ No inhabitant of this State can hold a 
person as a slave therein. A bill of sale of 
a slave executed in another State, though 
binding there, ceases to operate here, when 
the master becomes an inhabitang of this 
State.” Roberts’ Vermont Digest, page 647. 
Selectmen of Windsor v. Jacob, 2 Tyler 
(Vermont Reports), page 192. The briefs 
of counsel and the opinion of the judges in 
this case are interesting reading. 
ROBERT ROBERTS. 
{| Burlington, Vermont. 
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The Return of j Battle Fleet 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


es UY an ’am and see life” was the 
B exhortation of Mr. Emanuel Pye- 
croft, second-class petty officer 
of H. M. S. Archimandrite, to the sup- 
posititious narrator of one of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s sea tales. ‘he Commandant’s note 
to me was reminiscent of that classic 
invitation. “It is suggested.” ran the 
note, “that you bring your Juncheon, as 
the tug will probably be out for some 
hours.” But the hotel steward professed 
himself too hard pressed by his task of 
feeding two thousand a day to provide 
sandwiches ; and otherwise the resources 
of Old Point ran only to milk chocolate, 
fortunately of a variety tested on many a 
woods trip. Hardly a colorable imitation 
of “an ’am,” but likely to prove no less 
satisfactory a preparation for the seeing 
of an unusual cross-section of life. 

At nine o’clock the Navy tug Pona- 
cook, bearing a dozen writing men and a 
hundred photographers (the figures may 
be inaccurate, but the proportion seems 
right), turned her bow to sea from the 
Fort Monroe wharf. Abreast of her the 
Sylph, a slim white yacht, slipped through 
the water, only. the red glow above her 
stack confessing that she was making any 
effort. The morning had entered with 
the proverbial “ sailor’s warning ”’ of crim- 
soned sky in the east. Now the proph- 
ecy was fulfilled, and everything was gray. 
‘To the south a low line of land running 
out to Cape Henry gave a darker outline 
to the horizon; but to the north and east 
only the gray of sea and sky blended 
without a meeting line. Somewhere be- 
yond that gray wall over the bow the 
Battle Fleet was coming—home from the 
Seven Seas. 

In an hour the sea behind us had 
sprouted a score of pillars of cloud, mush- 
rooming out in the heavy, still air into the 
semblance of the waterspouts pictured in 
our youthful geographies. The black 


funnels were the visible signs of the 

fleet of sightseeing steamers, tugs, and 

yachts, hurrying like us to the welcome 
5 


home: Ahead, another group of vessels 
had taken shape out of the mist. One, 
with the spherical cages of a light-ship at 
her mastheads, marked the end of the 
Horseshoe Shoal, the starting-point and 
finish line of the great pilgrimage. On 
her beam, a little farther out to sea, the 
Mayfiower flew at her main truck the 
blue flag of the President of the Republic. 
To the right and left lay other white 
ships—the Panther, repair ship, whose 
fine lines belied her character of floating 
forge, machine-shop, and_ carpenter’s 
bench; the Yankton, the little cruiser 
which had hurried ahead of the fleet to 
get three-quarters of a million of bright 
gold for the approaching pay-day; the 
Sylph, which, with her impatient party of 
officers’ wives, had bettered our ten knots 
on the run out ; a torpedo-boat, lying like 
a grimy log in the water, but holding 
leashed in her vitals the.speed of an arrow, 
the destructive power of an earthquake ; 
and several attendant tugs, all flying the 
“five of clubs,” the blue-spotted white 
flag of the guardians of the course. 

The stage was set. The guests were in 
the boxes ; the critics in the stalls ; the audi- 
ence hurrying to their places, for eleven 
o’clock was the hour set for the curtain 
to rise. 

On an instant, out of the dead gray to 
seaward, leaped one, two, three shapes, 
bulking huge, inimitable, unlike any other 
object on the circuit of the waters. One 
moment the stage was empty, the next 
the players were there; and one could 
not say how they came. With the regu- 
larity of breathing, the shapes jumped 
from the mist. ‘There were eight by the 
time the first neared the Mayflower, taking 
its proper form now as a battle-ship, white 
of body, buff of upper works, red streaked 
at the water-line. At four minutes before 
the hour a red flash spurted from under 
the leader’s bridge, a white ball fluffed out 
around it, and after an uncanny interval, 
seeming more like minutes than seconds, 


a monster champagne bottle was uncorke 
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in our ears. Ship after ship took up the 
tale. Flashes and woolly clouds ran 
down the line, alternately on port and star- 
board, till each ship was framed in three 
great clouds, white smoke of powder on 
either side, black fumes of coal above. 
The flag-ship had sighted the President’s 
flag. The American Battle Fleet was 
saluting the standard of the American 
navy’s commander-in-chief. ‘Twenty-one 
guns to a ship, five hundred and a quarter 
to the fleet and its escorts astern—the 
salutes of the last ships in the column 
coming only as belated barkings from be- 
hind the background curtain. 

Nearer slid the column in deliberate, 
effortless, irresistible motion. The Con- 
necticut passed the Mayflower, and again 
the champagne bottles were uncorked, in 
honor now of the President himself. On 
the bridge the Admiral and the senior 
officers stood at salute ; from bow to stern 
a row of bluejackets, linked by their out- 
stretched arms, lined the side: on the 
quarter-deck the red-coated marine band 
played the “‘ Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
lieutenant at our side straightened to the 
strains, brought his hand sharply to his 
cap, and held the posture till the. anthem 
was ended. ‘The Mayflower passed, the 
bluejackets faced briskly to the left, and, 
as a bugle sounded, started off at a trot 
around the deck. Like bees at the hive 
entrance, they clustered at doorways, for- 
ward and aft, gradually melting out of 
sight into the ship’s interior. For a battle- 
ship is a busy place, and reviews are only 
an interruption to an exacting routine. 

The column swept on, the ships spaced 
at exact intervals—two hundred yards 
from stem tostem. Battle-ship succeeded 
battle-ship in saluting the Commander-in- 
Chief, who had set them their task and to 
whom they had come back to render their 
account. In four divisions the sixteen 
ships went by, the same fleet that had 
sailed out that way fourteen months 
before, and yet not quite the same. For 
two—the Maine and the Alabama—which 
had started with the rest, had come 
straight home from San Francisco, leaving 
their places to be filled by two Pacific- 
built ships, the Wisconsin and the Ne- 
braska. ‘The last two places in the line 
were held by the veterans of the fleet— 
the Kearsarge and the Kentucky. Our 
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lieutenant hailed the sisters with a banter- 
ing “ Here come the two lame ducks.” 
But remember that those two ships were 
built since the Spanish War, and, with 
their new superposed turrets, were hailed 
ten years ago as the finest things afloat. 
And it is only half a generation, one year 
for each unit of the Battle Fleet, since the 
American Navy, proudly paraded in New 
York Harbor, consisted of the White 
Squadron. Who knows where the Chi- 
cago, the Atlanta, the Boston, and the 
Dolphin are to-day ? 

Behind the Battle Fleet were the es- 
corting squadron, four battle-ships, two 
armored cruisers, and three scout cruisers, 
high of bow and chubby of hull, but ready 
to do their twenty-six knots into the 
enemy's waters at a moment’s notice. 
The escorts were somber in the new paint 
decreed, from motives of economy and 
service, for the whole navy—a shade of 
bluish gray of surpassing ugliness. To 
this color the buff and white of the Battle 
Fleet must give way when the travelers 
reach the home navy yards. The last two 
of the battle-ships were the newest in the 
navy—the Idaho and the Mississippi. 
They were distinguishable as far as they 
could be seen by the new fire-control 
masts, round towers of _lattice-work 
planned to be able-to sacrifice several 
legs to an enemy’s fire without collapsing. 

When the second armored cruiser was 
abeam, our tug turned on her heel and 
nut back for harbor. The leaders of the 
fleet were already lost in the mist toward 
shore. The correspondent beside me 
became reminiscent: “I saw the whole 
British fleet, with the Dreadnought at its 
head. ‘That is a great fleet—” 

But it can’t touch this one,” whipped 
out our Lieutenant with a half-turn of the 
head to the left, and in the same manner 
of quiet authority with which he had just 
made the opposite turn and sent into the 
pilot-house the order, ‘‘Go ahead; full 
speed.” There was a spark of the spirit 
which has always made an American navy 
adequate when the occasion presented. 
When the units of a navy or an army or 
a football team believe from the bottom of 
their souls in the heaven-ordained superi- 
ority of the whole, the battle is half won. 

With her engines purring their prettiest, 
the little Ponacook overhauled one after 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH BROS. 


REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 
Commander of the Battle Fleet when. it began its cruise in 1907 


another of the fleet planing phlegmatically 
through the water. On each battle-ship 
the customary happenings of a run into 
port went on uninterrupted. In his little 
circular balcony on the starboard bow a 
sailor heaved the lead as carefully as if the 
were 

“ Threshing leagues to leeward of your port 

On acoast you've lost the chart of overside.” 
At either end of the foremast yard a black 
cone notified the next~astern that the 
full ordered speed was being maintained. 


Now and then, as the watchful officer on 
the bridge caught the next ahead drop- 
ping back upon him, the cones slipped 
quickly to half their former height, telling 
the next astern that the engines were 
slowing. On a corner of the bridge the 
semaphore—a post-like body without a 
head, but with abbreviated arms of amaz- 
ing mobility—waved maudlin gestures that 
galvanized a quiet companion two hundred 
yards away into spasmodic replies. On the 
after bridge a bluejacket with a short-sticked 
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flag in either hand improvised geometric 
figures about his head like an Indian club 
swinger. On the deck of the Wisconsin 
three little brass funnels began to curl out 
wisps of smoke, as steam was being got 
up on the steam launches. Half-way in, 
eight bells chirruped across the water, and 
once more the corks were pulled and the 
billowy clouds flanked each ship. It was 
merely another routine occurrence, how- 
ever, for every ship in the navy salutes 
the memory of George Washington at 
noon on the 22d of February. 

Now was the moment for “ ’am,”’ other- 
wise chocolate, but somehow “ life ’’ dulled 
the edge of desire. The sight of twenty 
first-class battle-ships steaming modestly 
home, four-fifths of them from all around 
the world, was better than much feast- 
ing. As we drew in to our pier the 
544 
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Connecticut had made a turn at the far 
end of Hampton Roads and was coming 
to anchor, nose to sea, off the Point. By 
the time we had reached the luncheon 
table, by a window overlooking the Roads, 
the whole fleet was at anchor in two lines 
reaching out of sight into the capacious 
harbor. ‘Between the lines at their head 
rode the Mayflower. The afternoon was 
spent in the ceremonial visits of Admirals 
and Captains to the President, and of the 
President in turn to the flag-ships of the 
four divisions. In the cabin of the May- 
flower the President proposed a toast: 
‘* Not until an American fleet returns vic- 
torious from a great sea-fight will there be 
another such home-coming as this. We 
stay-at-homes drink to the men who have 
made us so proud of our country.” At 
five o’clock the Mayflower weighed an- 
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THE BATTLE FLEET 


chor, fired a parting salute to the Admiral, 
and quietly steamed away. The Battle 
leet was officially home. 

Then the white tops of the steam 
launches, like low-lying emigrant wagons, 
began to converge upon the landing. And 
then began, for wives and mothers and 
sisters and sweethearts, to say nothing of 
fathers, the most vitally important part of 
ihe home-coming. 

So ended the greatest naval event in 
time of peace in the history of the world. 
|i was appropriate that that event should 
have its beginning and its ending on the 
spot where modern naval history began. 
‘ust over there, beyond the second line of 
inchored battle-ships, two fundamental 
principles of modern naval construction 
received their baptism—iron-clad armor 

nd the revolving turret. There the 


Monitor and the Merrimack fought their 
way into history forty-seven years ago. 

What has the Battle Fleet done? It 
has steamed more than forty-two thousand 
miles in fourteen months and six days; it 
has crossed the equator four times; it has 
spent 190 days actually at sea, cruising at 
a uniform speed of ten knots an hour, 
and spent 243 days in port and at target 
practice ; it has made the longest run ever 
made by a fleet without coaling, 3,850 
miles from Honolulu to New Zealand; it 
has strengthened the friendship for our 
country of several foreign nations; per- 
haps it has solved a delicate diplomatic 
situation, but of that only time can reveal 
the facts ; but, above all, it has taught the 
American Navy many things. 

As the fleet left Hampton Roads in 
December, 1907, Admiral Evans reported 
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546 THE OUTLOOK 
it as ready “for a fight or a frolic.” any training.” So that was it. These 


Fights there were none, frolics there were 
many ; but of an element which the Ad- 
miral did not mention there was most of 
all—work, business, training, education. 
In the sun parlor at the Hotel Chamberlin 
a slim boy with the plain shoulder-straps 
of an ensign afforded me enlightenment. 
“T only joined the fleet at Manila,’ he 
said, “after three years in China on the 
Galveston. It’s been steady, hard work, 
even on this last leg of the voyage. We 
had drill every day, and night drill once 2 
week. But when the fleet first started, going 
around South America, they had night drill 
every night, too. What kind of drill? Well, 
in battle drill the fleet divides into two divis- 
ions and steams along in positions oblique 
to each other, and they go through all the 
motions of getting the range, sighting the 
guns, and firing them.~ Then there’s cas- 
ualty practice. You suppose that a turret 


has been hit and half the gun’s crew killed. - 


The problem is to replace those men and 
still keep the rest of the stations properly 
manned. There’s no end of drills ’—but 
just then he met the fate of all detached 
‘‘subs ”’ in such social surroundings. An 
enterprising mother descended upon him 
and bore him off, an eager captive, to be 
nice to her daughters. 

In the vestibule of the Pullman coming 
home foregathered a gun captain, a first- 
class gun-pointer, a sight-setter, and a 
journalist thirsting for instruction. The 
three bluejackets had served their four 
years, and displayed with satisfaction cer- 
tificates of honorable discharge. The gun- 
pointer, a clear-eyed, open-hearted young 
fellow from central Pennsylvania, availed 
himself of the inalienable birthright of the 
sailor to grumble. ‘“ Am I going to re- 
enlist? No, sir! [want ajob where you 
work ten hours a day, not twenty-four.” 
He outlined the day’s programme on 
board ship. As he came to the end of 
it, he said, “ And then you have the rest 
of the day to yourself—maybe,” with a 
significant emphasis. It sounded like 
mutiny, rank disgust with the whole busi- 
ness ; but a suggestion from the outsider 
lifted the curtain and revealed the saving 
grace. ‘‘ Perhaps if you had met the 
Japs, all that training might have come 
in handy ?”’ “ No, sir,” retorted the gun- 

pointer, ‘‘we could lick the Japs without 


fellows, grumble as they might, were 
proud of the Fleet, proud each of his 
own ship, proud of the American navy. 

They elucidated thematter of target prac- 
tice, which is the basis of modern naval war- 
fare. Said the gun-pointer: ‘‘ The range- 
finder (he’s a high-up commissioned offi- 
cer) is up in the fighting top; he gets 
the distance of the target by his instru- 
ments and telephones it to a central 
station ; from there it goes to every gun, 
and the sight-setter sets the sights for the 
distance indicated; the gun-pointer gets 
the sight on the target, and at a signal 
from aloft the whole broadside is let loose 
atonce. So, you see, if one of the three— 
range-finder, sight-setter, or gun-pointer— 
makes a mistake, the shot goes wild.” 

battle practice,”’ supplemented the 
gun captain, “‘ you come on to the course 
without knowing the range, steaming at 
fifteen knots in a curve, so that the dis- 
tance from the target is always changing, 
increasing perhaps from two miles to five 
miles. At a signal the ship begins to fire 
all her broadside guns, the 12-inch guns 
together and the 8 and 7-inch guns to- 
gether. You fire for eight minutes, and 
then they count up the hits.” 

“And how many hits did your ships 
make ?”’ was the natural question. 

The gun-pointer was from the New 
Jersey, and his soul was full of wrath 
for that the marksmanship trophy had 
been ‘ stolen” from his ship by the Ver- 
mont. ‘“ They gave us seventy-five per 
cent of hits, but they gave her eighty,”’ he 
growled. ‘The other two hailed from the 
Kansas, and apologized for her poor record 
of forty-six per cent by saying that she was 
the newest ship in the fleet. She hadn’t 
had time to get shaken down yet. Think 
of it! Only forty-six per cent of hits, and 
in the battle of Santiago our ships aver- 
aged five per cent of hits. 

That is one of the things that the great 
voyage has done for the Battle Fleet. It 
has put the ships and the men of the 
fleet in the first rank among the navies 
of the world as marksmen. If you will 
consider for a moment the conditions under 
which modern gun-fire is controlled, you 
will see how unceasing, indefatigable prac- 
tice is essential to proficiency. Every man 
in a gun-crew must be a cog in an infalli- 
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REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES 5S. SPERRY 
Who commanded the Battle Fleet from San Francisco to the time of its return 


ble machine; and the range-finder, sight- 
setter, gun-pointer, and even telephone 
operator must work together without a 
slip or a particle of lost motion, or the 
shots won’t hit. It’s the shots that hit 
that count. 

but, after all, it sums up in one great 
fact. ‘The Battle Fleet is a fleet that has 
“found herself.” It is no longer a col- 
lection of individual ships. It is a unit, 
an organism, with each ship, each officer, 


each man performing his own function, 


not as an end in itself, but as a contribu- 
tion to the efficiency, the vitality, the life 
of the whole. The officers and men who 
took the Battle Fleet once and a half 
around the world and brought it back, a 
little worn perhaps, but as a whole im- 
measurably better than when it went 
away,can doit again. There are no prob- 
lems that a war (adsif omen /) may bring 
which the Battle Fleet, to the limit of its 
strength, cannot solve. It has solved 


them already. 
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PLAIN TALES FROM CHICAGO - 


its 
pas 
BY C. NORMAN FAY 
or 
| 
PROLOGUE 
URING the fourteen years from 1879 to 1893 I was a “monopolist and extor- 
2 2 tioner, engaged in robbing the people of Chicago” as managing executive, fin: 
1 successively, of the Telephone Company, the Gas Trust, and one member | 
aes of the Electric Light Combination. About 1893 the future of those concerns, and 00 
ae ' indeed of all Chicago public service corporations, became so threatening, and the bin 
a position of their managers so impossible, that I retired, sold out, and got rid of every for 
dollar’s interest in anything tainted with a Chicago franchise. Years have passed; * 


years of storm and stress for those corporations; they have survived, purified so as 


by fire. It seems to me that I can now, to good purpose and without injury to the at 
properties once intrusted to my charge, point a moral, and perhaps adorn a tale or mt 
two, out of their history. 

Chicago is a sort of social “forge, where things moral, economical, and political get som 
‘‘ all het up,” as they say in Vermont, fuse together, are hammered out, and cool off = 
in new and generally in better form. There is always something doing in Chicago. om 
Parties and politicians come and go, ’isms and ’ocracies wax and wane; Parsons and “ 


aa Spies, Debs and Shea, Cullerton and McDonald, Yerkes and Walsh, sinister figures 
os of bomb-thrower, demagogue, slugger, grafter, frenzied financier, one after the other th 
stalk, menace, fight the town, lose, and fade away; while it grows always greater and , 


Eval gy more free. Soon even its smoke and dirt must give up the unequal combat, and 

ae along the gleaming border of the lake must rise Dan Burnham’s magnificent conception, th 

the City Beautiful. 
Like Paul of Tarsus, I boast myself a citizen of no mean city ; and I offer these tales 

iii, from its experience because, whatever else Chicago may be, it is never dull or insignifi- the 

cant.—(. N. F. 


“TRUST BUSTING” As 


The Chicago Gas Trust Company was 
organized in 1887. As may be guessed 
from its name, this was before the word 
Trust meant distrust and hatred. It was 
chosen for its effect upon the investor by 
the company’s directors, men who rather 
believed in trusting themselves, though 
not always each other. 

There had been a gas War in the city; 
four gas companies in the field, and prices 
cut from $2.50 to $1 per thousand. 
One of the new companies had gone 
into receivers’ hands, another was near 
it. The ‘“ Old Gas Company,” captained 
by a grim and relentless old man, kept 
on smashing, smashing with its $1 club, 
apparently careless of consequences. At 
length the old fighter fell ill, grew tired, 
and, though he would not buy the intrud- 
ers, was willing to sell. They, seeing their 


opportunity, got together, financed the 
548 


purchase, and, as often happens in such me 


cases, the tail wagged the dog, the weak 
bought out the strong, and the “Gas 
Trust ” was born. 

It was a large “ industrial’’ for those 
days, one of the largest, though it seems 
small enough now; and was a “ holding 
company” of $25,000,000 share capital, 
mostly issued in, exchange for the stocks 
of the four gas companies, which were its 
only property. As the four plants had 
been built, broadly speaking, out of the 
proceeds of some $20,000,000 of out- 
standing bonds, the new stock was mainly 
“‘water,’’ and cost the syndicate but a 
nominal figure. It represented what they 
hoped the business might earn dividends 
upon, within a reasonable time, and at 
reasonable prices for gas ; not, by the way, 
an unreasonable or rapacious expectation. 
For it is a poor “ industrial,’ and unat- 
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tractive to investors, which cannot treble 
its invested capital in forty years, besides 
paying fair interest upon it; and the gas 
business in Chicago had then been going 
forty years, and over $15,000,000 had 
been invested in it. 

Perhaps our Socialist friends will not 
accept this proposition; but—Socialists 
finance few gas companies. 

Reasonable or unreasonable, $25,000,- 
000 was the share capital of the “‘ com- 
bine,” and $1.25 per thousand its price 
for gas. Both were accepted placidly 
enough by the buyers of stocks and gas; 
but fierce indeed was the war that burst 
upon the Gas Trust alike from press and 
politicians, reformers blackmailers. 
There were traces of method in the mad- 
ness of the politicians and the blackmail- 
ers; hints that twenty-five cents per thou- 
sand ‘‘ rake-off” on the city’s gas bills 
would appease some wrathful Aldermen ; 
that Chicago’s leading gambler could well 
act as mediator between the Company and 
the Council, etc., etc. But the press and the 
reformers then were like press and re- 
formers now, having no especial use for 
the swvaviter in modo, but much addicted 
to the fortiter in re. Hence this tale, 
which hangs mainly upon the smashing of 
the Gas Trust as achieved by the Attor- 
ney-General of Illinois, upon the relation 
of a group of reformers, the Citizens’ 
Association of Chicago. 

Shortly before these gentlemen com- 
menced suit to dissolve the Gas Trust as 
an unlawful combination in restraint of 
trade, I had been elected its working 
President, though I had nothing to do 
with its formation, and no money interest 
in it until afterwards. Learning that suit 
was contemplated by the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, of which I had long been a mem- 
ber, I called upon its President, a man of 
unquestioned sincerity and a personal 
friend, to deprecate the proposed proceed- 
ing, reasoning with him about as follows : 

“| suppose, Mr. , the object of 
your Association in this suit is either to 
break up the gas monopoly and perpetu- 
ate yas competition in Chicago, or to pun- 
ish the authors and owners of the Trust, 
or both.” This he admitted. “ Let us 
inquire, then, what practical result you are 
likely to attain if successful in the courts. 

“ Granting that they declare the Gas 


Trust Company to be an unlawful combi- 
nation, and proceed to dissolve it, never- 
theless its property, the shares of the four 
gas companies, will still belong to its 
stockholders, and cannot be forfeited to 
the State ; neither can the operation and 
public service of the gas plants wisely or 
rightfully be interrupted. About all that 
the courts can do, then, to break up this 
monopoly will be to sell its property (the 
aforesaid shares) at some sort of judicial 
sale, dividing the proceeds equitably 
among the owners of the Trust. But 
who can buy these shares, and what will 
happen afterwards? 

“Perhaps your Association theorizes 
that different capitalists will jump at the 
chance to acquire the different gas compa- 
nies, and then proceed to a finish fight in 
the gas competition for the benefit of the 
public. But you, sir, are a banker and a 
man of experience. What group of gas 
capitalists or other sane investors would, 
in your judgment, put up several millions 
to buy either of the younger companies 
and carry on that fight, only to go down to 
certain ruin before the battering of the 
older ones? On the other hand, what 
man of sense would buy even the oldest 
and strongest company, if he must leave 
behind one or more of the others, financed 
with several millions of the money he had 
just paid, say in the hands of the present 
owners, to make things pleasant for him? 

* Even if, in defiance of common sense, 
some strange and peculiar capitalists were 
to appear, who would buy the separate 
properties and finish the fight (for under 
the law they mus¢ finish), what could pos- 
sibly result but the total destruction of all 
but one of the competitors, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest as a lawful and impreg- 
nable monopoly ? 

“ No, sir, there will be no permanent 
dismemberment of the gas combination. 
‘That is practically impossible. What must 
happen is, that a reorganization committee 
will be formed, representing the great ma- 
jority of the existing shareholders of the 
Gas Trust Company ; and this committee 
will certainly bid for and acquire the shares 
of all four gas companies, if offered at 
judicial sale. For, inasmuch as whatever 
the present owners pay for the shares will 
subsequently come back to themselves 
when divided by the court, they can afford 
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to outbid all other bidders, up . * ° full 
value of the property. No one." will 
bid above that value, and probably nc’ ne 
else will bid at all. The title thus acqi cd 
by the act of the court will be indefeasible, 
and this time the combination must be 
lawful, solid, and lasting. 

‘Take either horn of the dilemma you 
prefer, after running around a vicious 
circle you land more firmly in monopoly. 
But, you say, you will meantime have pun- 
ished the rascals who created it. Well, 
will you? Let us investigate this also. 

“The Gas Trust stock is listed and 
freely dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its speculative possibilities, 
for the rise, were always great, on the 
natural growth of Chicago and the gas 
business. You and the Attorney-General 
are now going to make them equally great 
for the fall, on the uncertainties of the 
result of attacks in the courts and the 
City Council. The price of the stock 
already fluctuates unduly from day. to day 
as bulls and bears take hold of it, and 
you will increase these fluctuations. The 
men you wish to punish are largely oper- 
ators in stocks; fluctuation, not stability, 
is their element; and as to this stock they 
will always have the advantage of inside 
information. ‘They will take care of them- 


selves every time. Indeed, the tape shows _ 


they have already done so in anticipation 
of your suit. The more the stock fluc- 
tuates, the better they can milk the mar- 
ket. You will say that you are not out to 
protect speculators in Chicago Gas. No 
more am 1; but here in Chicago the gas- 
consuming public will suffer. It requires 
not far from a million dollars per annum 
to finance the ordinary growth of the gas 
plants in Chicago—a sum which the man- 
agement will certainly be unable to raise 
while the legality of their securities is 
questioned. in the courts. Extension of 
mains, improvement of quality and press- 
ure, relaying of leaky pipes, reduction of 
price, all must wait indefinitely. -This, 
too, you well know as a banker. Whom, 
then, is your suit likely to punish—the 
pirates or the people ?” 

My friend of the Citizens’ Association 
could not, with satisfaction to himself, 
answer this last question; but he draped 
his position with the majesty of the law, 
which he said had been impinged upon 
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and must be vindicated; the idea that 
principles were eternal and consequences 
ephemeral, or words to that effect. And 
the su. went on for the next two years. 
At first the Trust won, and its sky 
seemed clear; but late in 1889 the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, rather unexpect- 
edly, reversed Judge Baker, and declared 


the combination unlawful. The decision. 


was carefully kept secret until announced 
by the court one afternoon, after the close 
of the Stock Exchange. The next morn- 
ing there was a landslide in the shares; 
but the ‘‘ wise,”’ realizing first the mischief 
of the decision, sold quickest, and escaped 
with small loss. My own case is a good 
illustration. I had, fortunately, about a 
month before, resigned as President and 
Director; but I still owned about five 
thousand shares of stock. The stock had 
“closed” the night before the decision 
at about 54. I was on hand at the 
opening next morning, sorely puzzled what 
to do. ‘Io my surprise the stock “‘ opened” 
only two or three points down, and even 
started upwards a little. I hastily ordered 
my broker to throw overboard all I had, 
and, fearing that he might be slow about 
it, 1 ran across the street and duplicated 
the order with another broker. After fif- 
teen minutes they reported between them 
sales of about eight thousand shares, or 
three thousand more than I owned, at 
from 51 to 49. I stopped selling at once, 
as I did not wish to “ bear ”’ the stock; 
and two or three hours later bought in the 
three thousand shares I had oversold at 
about 44, quitting better off than I was 
just before the decision. Probably most 
of the insiders did exactly the same, and 
continued thus to get ahead of the crowd 
during the ups and downs of the next 
eight years. Here they are, year by year; 
what a harvest for skillful reapers ! 

Year 1890.. Low price, 32% High price, 51% 


Yet all these years Chicago and its gas 
business grew steadily and rapidly. Every 
year the profits were larger, and the prop- 
erty worth more ! 

Without waiting for a receivership, the 
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managers of the Gas Trust quickly aban- 
doned the corporate form of organization, 
which has been declared illegal. The 
shares of the former gas compajucs. were 
placed in the name of the Central Trust 
Company of New York, which issued its 
negotiable receipts against them in ex- 
change for the Gas ‘Trust shares. ‘This 
was a makeshift, anomalous and of doubt- 
ful legality, but it was the best that could 
be done at the moment. As had been 
foreseen, the company was much ham- 
pered in financing its natural growth ; 
unable to sell new bonds or stock, whose 
legality was uncertain, it was forced to 
provide insufficiently for new construction 
out of earnings, often foregoing dividends. 
After several years of this the pressure grew 
unbearable; and a stockholder, who had 
always retained his large holdings, turned to 
Springfield for relief. According to the 
newpapers, he dought through the Legisla- 
ture at great price a special act authorizing 
the four gas companies to consolidate under 
the old charter of the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company—an act which later 
stood the test of the court of last resort. 

From then on until now that company 
has enjoyed practically an impregnable 
monopoly. Such competition as has arisen 
it has been able to control. Secure in its 
strength and legality, it has, in response 
to public pressure, repeatedly reduced its 
prices for gas, has substantially accepted 
regulation, and is to-day as active and 
energetic in serving the public cheaply and 
well as if it had a hundred competitors. 
These results could as well have been 
attained ten years sooner if the Citizens’ 
Association had used wiser methods. 

So much for the company. What of 
its controlling spirits ? 

Four of them are dead, and three are 
no longer actively interested; but the 
other two are still, as they were from 
the first, the powers in the gas business in 
Chicago, in spite of the fact that the great 
State of Illinois thought it had ousted them 
twenty years ago. 

So, too, in spite of the North River 
Refineries decision did Havemeyer, as long 
as he lived, continue to control the sugar 
business of the United States ; so, in spite 
of the Ohio decisions against the Standard 
Oil, do the Rockefellers and Rogers domi- 
nate the oil trade of the world; so, in 
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spite Northern Securities decision, 
does nes J. Hill stil rule his hyper- 


bor realm of rails; and so, in my guess, 
w. .E. H. Harriman continue to remain 
the master of the Rockies. No matter 
wat the form, the sudstance of power will 
be theirs; for it is inherent in the men 
themselves. Their great “systems ”’ will 
grow greater still; for it is the day of 
great things. Nor can all the power of the 
Nation create or destroy a single one of 
the master minds that have built them. 
Strange it seems, to a quiet looker-on, that 
our legislators and executives do not rec- 
ognize, in the force which sustains these 
strenuous men, the confidence of their 
stockholders, that identical power of de- 
mocracy which keeps themselves so firm 
in the seats of the mighty. 

Hee fabula docet : 

That, as a man can lead a horse to 
water, but cannot make him drink, so the 
State cannot force men to compete in trade, 
unless they choose to. 

That the foundation of good public cor- 
poration service is in good finance; and 
nothing can be gained for the public by 
making an impossible situation for the 
financier. 

That the more difficult the situation the 
more sure the grip of rich, bold, and 
brainy men who understand it. 

That, disregarding sporadic instances of 
dishonesty and bad judgment, financiers 
are quite as responsive to public opinion 
as politicians ; most of them are good citi- 
zens, and all well know that they cannot 
market unpopular securities. 

That, unless history fails to repeat itself, 
it is likely that the jolt which the Admin- 
istration is preparing for various “‘ bad” 
corporations will prove to be but a drutum 
Julmen, \anding somewhere doubtless, but 
not on the men or things aimed at. 

If so, what next? Most men whom I 
meet in Chicago incline, I think, to leave out 
the jolt and begin with the “ what next ?” 
Notwithstanding their great fortunes, 
sometimes dishonestly acquired and not 
seldom stupidly used, the Nation ,is im- 
mensely indebted to its captains of indus- 
try; the men who ave its great corpo- 
rations. Most of the high crimes and 
misdemeanors with which they are charged 
were part of the commercial evolution of 
their day, only recently tabooed by counter 
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evolution of law and opinion. When it 
comes to punishment of these men, be- 
cause the new leaven does not instantly 
leaven the whole gigantic lump, the con- 
science of my acquaintance (which is not 
especially capitalistic) seems to’ be tem- 
pered with common sense. Sympathetic 
as we all are with Roosevelt’s crusade 
for righteousness, unwilling as we are that 
the guilty should escape, unpopular as is 
Standard Oil, I have personally yet to 
hear a single man commend the $29,000,- 
000 fine as wise or fair. 

Mere size, and its resulting tendencies 
toward monopoly and magnate-tsm (to 
coin a word), those three chief texts of 
the gospel of envy, hatred, and malice, as 
preached to the American people, cannot 
outweigh the power to serve the public 
cheaply and well, derived from the broad 


methods and great scale of operation of 
the Trusts. Securing to the people the 
benefits of this power is more a matter of 
standards of management than of law. 
Exactly the same moral uplift is necessary, 
and, thank God, is in evidence to-day, in 
the government of our Trusts as in that 
of our cities. Personal integrity, unselfish 
control, publicity, fair dealing toward cus- 
tomers and competitors, capitalization at 
real values, widespread ownership—these 
are becoming the watchwords of the greater 
captains of industry now, and the lesser 
will follow their lead. Let us accept them 
as sincere, and for a while abide the 
result, without hastily laying the rough 
and throttling hand of law upon the sensi- 
tive and shrinking throat of trade. 

Is it not better to mold for the future 
than to smash for the past ? 


PORPOISES AND STARS 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


‘ HE most ¢ramatic night I ever 
spent at sea,” said the rugged 
old ship doctor, “ was a night 

as calm as this; when the ocean sinks 

drowsily into the shadows, your eyes un- 
consciously turn to the stars.” 

On the big liner there was barely a 
sound but the soothing rush of the wind 
from ahead. Of her two thousand pas- 
sengers most were already asleep; only 
from time to time came a low, gruff voice 
from the steerage. Strange little hissing, 
spattering noises rose from: the water 
below. High over our héads a black 
derrick-mast swept slowly back and forth, 
silhouetted against the sky. And the 
whole mighty vault was sparkling. Over 
in the east a great planet hung low, send- 
ing a dim path over the waves, a path 
undulating slowly with the regular heave 
of the ground sweep. The doctor began 
his story: 


I noticed him first on the second day 
out from New York. The cry of “ Por- 
poises ”’ had just been raised on the star- 


board side, and the passengers were crowd- 
ing to the rail, when a tall, lean, powerful 
man came striding down the deck drag- 
ging a chubby five-year-old boy, whose 
white-tasseled cap was down over one 
eye, a black, omnivorous, dancing eye, 
and whose round little face seemed to 
bulge with excitement. When his father 
lifted him up to the rail, he took one 
breathless look. and then fairly exploded 
in shout upon shout of glee, and wriggled 
and pointed and laughed till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

The sea dogs were having a glorious 
time. The old ocean was fresh, bran- 
new that morning, the waves reflecting the 
sky in dazzling whites and blues ; directly 
below us the briny foam was spreading 
way out and hissing and seething down 
into the greenish depths. And down there 
under the waves you could see them, dark 
jovial monsters plunging along in their 
race to keep up with the ship. Every few 
moments one would turn with an upward 
rush, break water, shoot into the air, all 
mottled and dripping and glistening in the 
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sunshine, turn with the ponderous grace 
of an elephant, and plunge again. From 
the rail above, the youngsters shouted and 
screamed with delight. And as for the 
little five-year-old, he had reached a state 
of bliss where speech was out of the ques- 
tion. His laugh came in chuckling rolls 
and gasps ; every now and then he would 
turn to his dad and pummel him hard, and 
their eyes would meet, and you could see 
in a flash what splendid chums they were. 

‘hen something curious happened. 
The kiddy was leaning far out, not to miss 
a single performance ; his dad was holding 
him tight, watching him, smiling—when 
suddenly the smile disappeared and was 
replaced by a look in stnking contrast to 
all the radiant life around him—a look 
of mingled loneliness, hunger, keen sus- 
pense. 

‘The next moment I noticed the mother, 
a dark, luxuriant type, with features almost 
as strong and fine as the man’s. She had 
come up behind, unnoticed by him, had 
caught the strange look on his face, and 
in an instant it was reflected on hers. 

This dramatic little tableau lasted for 
nearly aminute. It was broken by a loud 
shout from the youngster. He wriggled 
round, saw his mother, and in a moment 
they were gayly talking it over. Our por- 
poise friends had been left behind. 

My curiosity, once aroused, was sharp- 
ened in the next two days each time that 
I watched the two together. They were 
always together. That is common enough 
in vacation groups on a liner, but here, in 
place of the usual drowsy content, was an 
almost over-tense devotion, jealous of 
every moment, making the most of it. 
Now and again, as one read aloud to the 
other, over the face of the one who was 
listening that same curious look would 
come in a flash—to be almost angrily sup- 
pressed. A strong pair, those two; they 
had themselves well in hand. 

But that only heightened the interest of 
it. The man’s face especially struck me 
as one of the strongest I had seen. He 
was young, in his early thirties, the face 
rather long, with prominent forehead and 
cheek-bones, dark features, simple and 
homely. But the years had already begun 
the'r chiseling, and those marks from the 
inside of a man, that show you what he 
has made of himself, were here, of the 
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kind that more and more compelled your 
admiration and liking. 
When I found who he was, my interest 


took afresh start. For the last five years ~ 


in the magazines and the daily press on 
both sides of the water his brilliant discov- 
eries had been described again and again. 
He was an astronomer, already in charge of 
one of the world’s great telescope giants. 
His book, recently published, had started 
warm controversies, reviewed at length in 
journals of science all over the civilized 
world. 

Several men on the boat made advances, 
hoping to draw him out, but somehow he 
managed each time to escape. 

On the fourth night the barometer 
began to go down, and by morning we 
had a “‘ number eight ”’ sea, quite enough 
to clear the decks of all but a score of 
people. He was among them. Late 
that afternoon, while I was standing out 
by the rail, as the ship made a lurch he 
shot down the deck and landed close beside 
me. He turned with a ringing laugh. 

* What a sea,” he cried, “ for gnpping 
the mind of a man, tossing it, making his 
soul as salty and wet as his trousers !” 

We were soon boon companions, shout- 
ing to make ourselves heard. In the next 
two hours we made venturesome trips 
together up and down the slippery, tilting 
decks to favorite rough-weather nooks of 
mine all the way from the bow to the 
stern of her, drenched again and again. 
Twice I missed my foothold and made 
long trouser journeys, my young compan- 
ion watching in wicked derision, without 
one sign of pity or respect for my gray 
hairs—and bones. 

After dinner that night, in dry clothes, 
washed body and soul from the sea, we 
snuggled into a warm corner up in the 
smoking-saloon, which. was empty now 
except for the stewards. And here, in 
response to his questions, I gave him what 
sea lore of the scientific kind I had picked 
up in the last twenty years. So much of 
this had to do with the stars that before 
long I spoke of his book. 

“Tt must be a tremendous stimulus to 
a man,” I said, “the thought of having 
gone so far, when his career is still only 
beginning.” 

At my words his manner abruptly 
changed. For some moments he said 
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nothing. The silence grew strained. Then 
he looked up quickly. 

‘“‘ Forgive my rudeness, doctor,”’ he said. 
“Your mention of my book caught me 


‘unawares. I’m going to tell you why I’d 


rather not speak of it now. I’d thought 
of telling you before. ‘There’s just a 
chance that I may need your services 
before we land.” 
He smoked for a moment in silence. 
; “To begin with, the common old story. 
’e Americans can’t go slow. In scien- 
tific work, the same as in business, there 
come times when we see a gold mine, or 
some other treasure, almost in our grasp. 
And we put on the pressure to the last 
ounce. So it was in writing this book of 
mine. I’ve never felt such keen delight in 
work. I’ve never worked so hard. About 
eight months passed. I began to have 
severe headaches. I took long walks in 
off hours—and worked on. Another two 
months went by. Then I began losing 
the power to concentrate, and my memory 
grew dull. By that time, luckily, the book 
was completed. I consulted my physician, 
and after six weeks of treatment he gave 
me some bad news.” 
He paused. His face had changed, 
seemed younger. But, as he continued 
slowly, his voice was low and showed not 


a sign of feeling : 


‘‘A brain tumor, a3 I understand it, 
may be in one of two places. If in the 
frontal lobes, the operation required is 
delicate, but if performed as it should be 
is practically sure of success. If in the 
basal regions, the seat of life, operation is 
useless. It means certain death. 

‘ At least that’s what he told me. To 
localize it, he said, in one place or the 
other was way beyond him. It was the 
job of a neurologist, and one of the best 
in the world at that. He named the best 
man he knew of, one of those wonderful 
Germans over in Berlin. I protested that 
America must be big enough to provide a 
man who could do the trick, but he held 
out for Berlin, first because the man 
there was really the best, and second to 
get me away from my work. The idea 
of getting away from the stars may seem 
unique to an outsider, but when we astron- 
omers speak of stars we mean stars as 
seen through the lens, and there aren’t 
many lenses like mine. 


“So I gave in, and here I am.” He 
stopped again, looking down at his cigar, 
“Seems a srnall distance,” he added; 
“ only five inches inside of a brain. Five 
inches. between life and death.” 

Suddenly, as his steady black eyes met 
mine, I felt ages old and he seemed a mere 
boy. I turned and gripped his hand. 

‘* By Jove,” I whispered, “ you have 
plenty of nerve! It’s not often we sec it 
like that!” His face lit up in that smile 
that made you think of his youngster. 

“Thanks! You see that’s my part of 
the job. The old doctor said I could 
double my chances by keeping my mind 
off the subject. And so far I flatter my- 
self that I’ve done fairly well. The kiddy 
has a way of helping his dad, as you may 
have noticed. And ”—he stopped abrupt- 
ly—** my wife,” he added slowly. 

She knows ?”’ 

“Yes. If I hadn’t told her, it would 
have been something of an insult. ... 
We’re making the most of our time.” 
He turned in his seat. 

‘* What powerful chaps you have down 
there !’”’ he said. The seat under us shook 
with the throb, throb, throb from the 
engines below, relentless and steady as 
Time itself. He looked back with a 
whimsical smile. ‘ We’re moving toward 
Berlin,” he added. 

A sudden remembrance came to me 
with a shock. 

“This German,” I asked. ‘ What’s 
his name ?” 

“ Weinholtz,” he said. I started. 

“Why, man, don’t you know he’s on 
board ?” 

My companion looked up sharply. 

“Qh, it’s impossible! He was in 
America, I know that, but he left a month 
ago |” 

“No. Something happened to delay 
him.” 

He kept his eyes on mine. Some mo- 
ments passed. 

“Doctor!” His voice was low agaiil. 
“ heard this examination requires no 
special instruments. Am I right ?” 

“ Weinholtz uses none,” I said. “ He 
told me so the other day.” 

“Then you know him ?” 

“ We’ve had a few talks.” 

“‘' You think he could be persuaded ?” 

* You mean to make it on board ?” 


} 
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“Why not? The time is worth saving, 
isn’t it? When he lands he'll cloubtless 
be rushed to death; it may be a month 
before he can take up my case. And the 
waiting isn’t easy.” 

“ Shall I see him for you ?” 

be deeply grateful.”” He leaned 
over the table smiling. ‘‘ Now suppose 
we change the subject,” he said. 


| saw Weinholtz the next afternoon. A 
stout, slow-moving man of middle age, 
with heavy, close-cut, brownish beard, and 
eyes, behind his glasses, about as bright 
and cold as the stars themselves. It was 
a distinct surprise, when I mentioned the 
patient’s name, to see his face suddenly 
darken with feeling. 

‘ Mein Gott !” he growled. ‘“ Dot’s too 
bad! I’ve watched his work. A brain 
like his—one in a million! Ach! Bad, 
bad !” 

After some talk he gave his consent. 
| offered the ship’s hospital room, and 
the examination was set for the following 
day. 

| found my man by the rail, one arm 
round the kiddy, who sat on the topmost 
bar gleefully watching the porpoises, who 
had come again and again on the voyage 
and were old frends now. The sea was 
well down, the sky soft and fresh in the 
limpid light of the setting sun. And the 
“whales,” as the kiddy called them, were 
at high jinks in the waves below. 

As I came up, his father threw an in- 
quiring look. I nodded. 

‘or some moments he looked off toward 
the horizon, and I could see his arm round 
the youngster draw slowly tight. 

‘ Some one,” he muttered, “ is on deck 
again, in the chair just behind me. ‘This 
time she’s not to know.” 

Look!” shouted the kiddy. Look, 
look, look !”? and he jerked us both round. 
His father laughed. 

‘ Look here, son,” he said, “isn’t it 
about bedtime ?” 

‘ Not till they go,” begged the urchin. 
Shey: let me wait till the whales go to 

ed!” 

Well,” said his father, solemnly, “ that 
sounds fair. They’ll be going soon.” 

“or some time the black dancing eyes 
of the youngster were glued to the sport 
De'ow. 


* Where do they sleep ?” he asked sud- 
denly. 
His dad proceeded to tell him. He 


drew vivid scenes of the depths, miles — 


and miles below, the sea grottoes and 
caverns, the whales, the sharks, the giant 
crabs—in the water dark as a closet day 
and night. He went too far. All at 
once the kiddy’s lip quivered. ! 

“Say,” he whispered, “‘ s’pose you was 
swimmin’. You’d never know what was 
comin’—comin’—comin’ to grab your leg 
an’ pull you down! An’, daddy, s’pose 
one did, where'd you go to—where'd you go 
to?’ ‘The quiver was ominous now. 

His father had turned sharply away. 
When he spoke his voice was slightly 
strained. 

* Now, son,” he said, ‘“‘ don’t think of 
that. You see you’re not swimming, are 
you? And neitheraml. Am I, now?” 
He smiled, and the kiddy smiled back 
with wet eyes. ‘‘ So you see no old por- 
poise or shark is going to pull ws down, 
and that’s all there is to it. . . . Look up 
there!’’ He pointed to the first star of 
the evening, twinkling just overhead. 
* Let’s talk about stars instead, till we get 
rid of the shivers. Do you see that big 
one? Well, if I should ever go away to 
heaven all at once, and you wanted to look 
up and know where I was—I’d be on that 
star. Seeit? Remember. That’s where 
you'd look. Now which one’ll you 
choose ?”’ 

And before this weighty problem was 
settled the urchin’s nerves were at rest. 

That evening his father met me on 
deck. He put one hand on my shoulder. 

“Thank you, with all my heart,” he 
said. ‘‘ When is it to be?” 

“To-morrow afternoon at four.” 

“Good. Then suppose we meet in the 
smoking-saloon.”’ And he walked away 
towards his wife’s chair. 


When, the next day, we met the stout 
German, he drew back in surprise. His 
look was almost indignant. 

“ But—how young you are!” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘ Vot’s de matter mit you Yan- 
kees, anyhow—dot always you race mit 
your brains! Dot book you wrote, Gott 
im Himmel, it’s old enough to be your 
own fadder!’’ ‘The face of the younger 
man reddened. 
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“You really waded through that book 
of mine ?”’ he asked. 

Vaded ?” cried the Dutchman. “I 
positively flew!” And he laughed with 
us at the picture. 
continued, “I began it at night und I read 
all night—till de stars made flashes in my 
head! Dot book vill live, sir, live!” He 
stopped, and there was an awkward pause. 
My companion broke it with a smile: 

‘‘What wonderful people you Germans 
are !”’ he said. 
wide grasp of things! Here you’ve read 
even my book. And what have / read— 
outside my own line? What do I know 
of yours? I don’t know my heart from 
my gizzard 

‘“ Have you a gizzard?” the German 
asked, watching him with delighted in- 
terest. 

“ J don’t know,” said the other, pa- 
thetically ; ‘and I never will. I haven’t 
time. For the last ten years I’ve lived 
day and night up in my telescope tower. 
What have I cared for the world below ? 
Outside of my home—nothing. Luckily, 
I’m still young. And since the jolt I’ve 
had lately, I’ve been making some solemn 
vows, aS a man in my predicament usually 
does, as to how I’ll broaden my life if I 
live. I’ve been reading in the last few 
weeks, to keep my mind where it belongs, 
and what I have read has wakened me up. 
Believe me, it has! I’m positively raven- 
ous now for more! 

‘‘ So, to begin with, doctor,” he went on 
quietly, ‘in this little examination you’re 
going to make I hope you’ll do me an 
honor I don’t deserve, by treating me as 
a fellow-scientist, considering my case in 
a purely impersonal way and giving us the 
benefit of some of this knowledge of 
yours.” He paused a moment. “ By so 
doing,’’ he added, “ you will make it much 
easier for me.” 

‘Quite so,” said the German. “ Ve’ll 
try it dot vay.” 

.e was as good as his word. Down in 
the hospital, where by good chance I had 
no patients at the time, the big Dutchman 
showed a surprising amount of tact. In 
the narrow room, bare, spotless, white, 
impersonal as science itself, he seemed 
suddenly to waken. A vital, compelling 


magnetism made itself felt in his eyes, in 
his voice. 


He began to describe the mar- 
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‘Or, to be exact,” he 


I envy you your” 
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velous progress made along his special 
line in the last few years. From time to 
time he would stop, give some brusque 
direction, and then continue his talk. He 
used no instruments, did not even ask our 
friend to take off his coat. But the delicate 
tests that he made for signs of partial 
paralysis—on the eyelids, the tongue, the 
various facial muscles, the pulse, the 
heart—they were endless. His hands at 
first glimpse were pudgy and coarse, but 
as he used them you felt more and more 
the almost miraculous sensitiveness that 
lay in the tips of his fingers. 

It lasted for over an hour. But so 
compelling was the power of the man, 
the brilliancy of his mind, that in spite of 
myself I was drawn away from the life- 
and-death question before us up into the 
realms of pure scientific research. He 
spoke of the future, of all the boundless 
power his branch of science was to have 
in the endless fight against death. And 
my companion, by sheer force of will, 
followed him on and on, eagerly, hungrily, 
stopping him sharply to have some tech- 
nical word or point explained. His in- 
tense interest, his keen sudden questions, 
stimulated the other. And so it went 
back and forth—until suddenly, with a 
low cry, the younger man dropped back 
in his chair. Breathing hard, very slowly, 
pulling himself together, he kept his eyes 
on his shoes. 

[—can’t concentrate long—as I used 
to,” he said. 

Weinholtz was watching intently. 

“ Suppose,”’ he said, “‘ ve take up our 
talk again to-night at nine.” 

“ Very well,” said the other. He held 
out his hand. “I want to thank you, doc- 
tor, for catching my hint so well. I had 
dreaded this hour, but~you’ve made it 
pass like a minute.”” Hesmiled. ‘ You've 
left me dazed, dazzled. by the vistas 
you’ve opened. ‘To be frank, I didn’t 
quite succeed in forgetting my part of the 
business, and I’m afraid my impressions 
are somewhat blurred. But at least you 
have lifted me through a most ugly ordeal, 
and I’m grateful.’”’ Then after a moment: 
You—will need much more time ?” 

** About one hour,” said the other. 

As we started up, I felt in my own 
nerves a sudden reaction. On the deck 
above, when the doctor had left us, my 
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companion turned back. In his face was 
a startling change: he looked old, weak, 
gray ; his nostrils quivered. 

“T can’t see her now,” he said. “I 
couldn’t hide it. I'll go to my cabin. 
Thank Heaven, I know how to sleep. 
Wake me up before dinner.” 

When I woke him at seven, he rubbed 
his eyes, yawned comfortably, smiling up 
out of his bunk. Then, as he realized his 
position, the smile disappeared. He 
jumped up and dressed quickly. 

When dinner was over I went on deck. 
As I walked up towards the bow I heard 
that ringing laugh of his, and came upon 
him with his wife, snugly ensconced in 
their rugs. They had been dining on 
deck. 

[ left them alone for another hour. 
Then, as we had planned, I came up and 
begged her to excuse him for a time, as the 
Marconi operator was to give us some 
interesting demonstrations up in his cabin. 
As I started away I heard a low laughing 
murmur, and, turning, I saw him bending 
close over her chair. 

The examination that followed was the 
most painful I have ever witnessed. 
Largely repetition, over and over, of 
every test made in the afternoon, but with 
this difference, that while the big German 
talked doubtless with quite as great power 
and brilliancy as before, keeping always to 
the abstract, I felt myself gradually slip- 
ping from under the spell of his words; 
and, watching our patient, I could see that, 
despite all his efforts, he was doing the 
same. That question of the life or death 
sentence, so soon to be passed, rose terri- 
bly distinct. I watched my companion in 
growing suspense. He sat motionless, 
and I could see how he fought to retain 
his composure, to hold his mind from the 
reality. Each time the doctor turned 
away, his patient looked quickly down 
with clenched teeth. 

he German droned on. It seemed an 
age. At last he rose. 

* Dot ees all I need,” he said simply. 
In the long pause that followed I could 
fecl the blood pounding hot in my veins. 
I looked up angrily. Weinholtz stood 
mopping his forehead—scowling. He 
cleared his throat. ‘ I—am sorry,” he 
Sail very siowly, “ but I must ask you to 
give me a few minutes alone mit myself— 


on deck.” He picked up his hat and left 
the room. 

My companion stared at me for a 
moment. His face relaxed. And then, 
little by little, it tightened. He rose from 
his chair and stood looking straight before 
him. 

“Tt’s plain enough,” he said, his voice 
suddenly hard and dry as bone. “ Quite 
plain. . . . Doctor,” he added sharply, 
“T want.to get on deck quick. Please go 
ahead and see if she’s gone below. I 
mustn’t meet her now. Come.” 

Up above he turned to the left. 

“I'll keep on this side,” he said, “ till 
you see if she’s there.” 

When I found her chair empty, I went 
round to the starboard side. He was 
standing with his arms’ folded tight over 
the rail. 

“Well ?” 

“She’s below.” 

“Thank you. . . . If you don’t mind, 
stay by me. I don’t want to be alone.”’ 

After that he was silent. ‘There was 
barely a sound on the ship. Only at regu- 
lar intervals round the deck came the 
steady, monotonous tramp of the Dutch- 
man. As he passed, he seemed not to 
notice our presence. His hands were 
plunged deep in his overcoat pockets, his 
shaggy head was down. 

Up over the bridge the gong struck six 
bells—eleven o’clock. Then again the 
silence. It grew unbearable. 

“Doctor!” He spoke abruptly, with- 
out turning. ‘ To-morrow I want you to 
come to our chairs, begin talking, mention 
Weinholtz—she doesn’t know yet that he’s 
on board. Say he has just told you that 
he’s completely played out and is going to 
Switzerland—to rest fora month. ‘That 
will change our plans. We'll go to the 
mountains. We'll take a long tramp—two 
weeks or more—as we did on our honey- 
moon. I can break it easier there. 

weeks.” His arms locked slow- 
ly tighter. And suddenly I could feet ule 
man as though he were speaking, alive to 
all his power, the brilliant career ahead, 
his wife, the kiddy, love—vibrating with a 
fierce hunger for life. 

And again that deliberate German 
came down the deck. I cursed him under 
my breath. 

He stopped under a light near by, and 
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I saw with a slight shock of surprise that 
his eyes were wet. ,He came close behind 
my companion, and—surprise of sur- 
prises—put his big hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder. , 

‘“ Mein friend,” his deep rough voic 
even trembled slightly, ‘‘ forgive me dot I 
take so long. In science we don’t guess. 
Und now I am not guessing. Iam sure, 
sure as any man can be, dot you vill live— 
live! ... Can’t you hear vot I say?” 
His voice was shaking hard now. “ You 
vill live, my poy, live—und dot fine vork of 
vours—it vill go straight on !” 

The other had slowly turned and was 
staring blindly, leaning weakly against the 
rail. 


“ Live ?”? His voice was so husky and 
low you could barely hear it. ‘“ Live? 


All at once he turned and walked down 
the deck. Hewalked unsteadily. Twice 
he struck the rail. 

The stout Dutchman whipped out a 
huge checkered handkerchief, held it 
poised in midair. 
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“Und dis,” he muttered, “is vot my 
vife calls my vacation! Mein Gott!” And 
he violently blew his nose. 

I went up with him to the smoking- 
saloon. And there, over his beer, he went 
over it all in detail. There could be no 
doubt, none whatever. The growth was 
in the right f lobe, he himself would 
operate in Bé the next week, and the 
chances were twenty to one. 

When he had gone below I took a 
short walk on deck. Then I sat down 
in a dark sheltered nook and lit a fresh 
cigar. 

“I’m getting old,” I thought, indig- 
nantly. My nerves were certainly un- 
strung. But my feelings were young, all 
young that night. 

A man and a woman came suddenly 
out close beside me. I caught one glimpse 
of the dazzling look in her eyes. As I 
shrank back before it they passed on to 
the rail, and leaned out close together. 

High above them, silent, mysterious, 
infinite as life itself, and radiant as in glad 
benediction, flashed and sparkled the stars. 


ALGERIAN SKETCHES 


BY ALBERT EDWARDS 
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BEDOUINS 
HURSDAY afternoon I was little red-winged imp jeered on my discom- 
f | straining away at the table in my fort. It was not to be borne. I folded 
= little square whitewashed room’ up the papers and dashed out into the 


at Geld-el-Haba, trying desperately to make 
my ‘‘low comedian ”’ at least comical. It 
was a thankless job. I had the * blues,” 
or rather the “ grays.” Blues” are a city 
disease ; in the country one gets “‘ gray.” 
eS And a little red-winged bird perched on a 
ay branch of the almond tree just outside my 
window and distracted my attention. Out 
beyond him was the blue sea, and be- 
4 yond the sea were all the people I wanted 
4 to talk with—all the things I wanted to 
do. 

And when I picked up my pen and 
turned to my work again, the sun had 
slipped round in the sky till it shone daz- 


zlingly, blindingly, on my paper. The 


kitchen. Good Mme. Gardet was scrub- 
bing away at an invisible spot on her 
shining milk-pan. 

“I’m going off on an excursion, back 
in the hills,” I said. 

“Will you be back in time for supper ?” 
she asked. : 

“No,” I replied; “ I won’t be back for 
two or three days.” 

Mme. Gardet tried not to look sur- 
prised. She thinks it is bad form. I am 
an American, and only /% don Dieu knows 
what an American will do next. 

‘* Where will you sleep ?” she asked. 

“ Haven’t got any plans,” I said. 
“Perhaps under an ilex tree.” 


i 
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“Why, there aren’t any ilex trees in 
this part of the country !” she exclaimed. 

‘“ Well, a banyan tree, then.” 

‘“T never heard of such a tree.” 

“Oh, I’m not particular. Any old tree 
will do in a pinch.” 

‘ What will you eat ?’”’ 

“ Hadn’t thought about it. If I can’t 
find some locusts and wild honey, I’ll 
borrow some oush-koush from an Arab.” 

‘But you don’t talk Arabic!” she pro- 
tested. 

Mme. Gardet does not realize the pos- 
sibilities of sign language. She was too 
disconcerted to do anything but shake her 
head at first. But before I had got the 
saddle on Citron, my yellow mare, she 
recovered her sense and began to bother 
me. First it was my rain-coat, then some 
cakes of Swiss chocolate and a bunch of 
dates. Did I have plenty of tobacco and 
matches? ‘This was the sanest idea that 
struck her. Wouldn’t I wait till she cooked 
me some hard-boiled eggs? No, I was 
impatient to get started. At last I got up 
anchor, with a full cargo of tobacco, choco- 
late, bread, cartridges, my revolver and 
field-glass. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me yesterday ?” 
she cried after me. 

Just outside of the gate I saw M. Gar- 
det and one of his workmen coming down 
the road. They beckoned to me, but I 
pretended not to see them, and turned 
out across the field. I didn’t want any 
more arguments. 

Once out on the road, I leaned forward 
and whistled in Citron’s ear. She kicked 
up her hind legs coquettishly and then 
stretched out forarun. There is nothing 
either of us like better. When there is a 
crick in your back, a cramp in your hand, 
a knot in your brain from much writing, 
nothing untangles it all like a dead gallop. 
And Citron takes her afternoon run with 
just the same exquisite enthusiasm that 
a Parisian brings to his absinthe. It gives 
her an appetite. 

The “ route nationale de ke littoral!” 
A long straight road of hard red clay. 
The sea pounding away on the rocks at 
the left—a coast which recalls the Isles of 
Jersey, only the blue of the Mediterranean 
is two octaves bluer than the Atlantic. 

To the right the “bush,” and half a 
mile inland the outposts of the Atlas 
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Mountains. From the summits of those 
hills you can see the snow peaks to the 
south, on the edge of the Great Desert. 
In the “bush” there is a myriad of 
strange blossoms. The road is lined with 
pale, very fragrant violets. ‘Then there 
is a shrub, snow-white with a cloud of 
minute little blooms, whose breath is a 
pungent fragrance, as tangible to the nose 
aS a mist is to the eyes. And higher up 
on the hills—most glorious of all—are 
blotches of honey yellow, which turn to 
flaming orange at twilight. I think it is 
the eucalyptus. If not, it ought to be, for 
the heavy festoons of blossoms look as 
bewitching as eucalyptus sounds. 

And Citron’s iron-shod hoofs beat a 
rap-a-tap-tap obligato to the booming bass 
of the sea. A galloping horse is always 
a joyous thing, but never so much so 
as when you yourself are astride of it— 
making part of the free dashing rhythm. 

It doesn’t take Citron long to get over 
a mile, when her mind is set on it. And 
before many minutes the heavy stable air 
had been cleansed from her lungs, the 
fumes of dead pipes had been blown from 
my brain. 

“Citron,” I said, “we take the fi 
foot-path into the ‘bush.’ And may the 
kind Goddess lady who controls our fate 
lead us to some brave adventure.” 

Citron whinnied her approval and 
dropped into a walk. Soon there was a 
break in the dense verdure, a foot-path 
leading off towards the hills. We turned 
in. It was like a miniature cafion, cut 
down through a solid block of green. I 
could seldom see more than two or three 
feet through the tangle on either side ; and 
before us the path, full of delightful possi- 
bilities, twisted and turned continually. At 
times we would come suddenly upon a 
gnarled, twisted wild olive tree, or one of 
the heavy scented shrubs of dazzling white. 
Once we encountered a scrawny jackal, 
but he disappeared before I could get out 
my revolver. 

Then suddenly the bush stopped, and 
we were out on a little prairie. At one 
end of the open space an Arab was 
scratching the earth with a crooked stick ; 
hitched to his primitive plow were an ass 
and a wife. They all—the man, the ass, 
and the woman—stared at us vacantly as 


we passed. 
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Down from the hills, beyond the little 
prairie, came a breeze laden with the resin- 
ous scent of the pine trees. Pretty poor 
specimens, these African pine trees ; none 
of the gigantic impressiveness of our for- 
ests; but they make up in density what 
they lack in height and dignity. As the 
path began to mount, it was ever a prob- 
lem to keep a horse, and avoid the fate of 
Absalom. 

After half an —_ of this tangle we 
came out on a shoulder of rock, breaking 
down by a precipice to a little brook two 
hundred feet below. Very softly its 
laughter came up to us. I could not see 
the water, but I could trace the course of 
the stream, by the richer green along its 
banks, all the two miles to the sea. 
Beyond, the hills rose more gradually, and 
at half our height bent back into a broad, 
rich plateau. 

Near the center was a native hut—a 
gourbi. It is a queer sort of dwelling. 
Not so fragile as a tent and much more 
convenient, because you don’t have to 
bother about it when you move. ‘The 
walls are made of straw matting, coated 
with mud, which the sun bakes into a 
solid brick. The roof is of thatch, a hoary 
gray where the sun has scorched it. 

Around the hut the land was divided 
into a Chinese puzzle of fantastically 
shaped lots. Some were green with the 
fresh winter oats; in others the bare 
ground was a dull gray. An Arab was 
at work in one field—immediately behind 
his plow the earth was a rich black. He 
beat his asses unmercifully, and an occa- 
siomal guttural word would come across 
the ravine—probably a curse. 

Every Arab gourdi is surrounded by a 
high hedge of withered brushwood. It 
is difficult to get a look at their home life. 
But I was so high above that the view 
was unobstructed. I dismounted, loos- 
ened the girth to let Citron breathe after 
her climb, and took out my field-glasses. 
By the door of the gourdi an old, wrinkled 
woman was laboriously turning primi- 
tive hand-mill. About her was a medley 
of chickens, dogs, and more or less naked 
children. A young woman came out from 
the hut. She was barefooted, and wore 
baggy white zouave trousers and a flam- 
ing red bodice, which seemed to be of 
silk. Her neck and arms were covered 
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with silver trinkets. She had evidently 
been asleep, for she rubbed her eyes with 
her left fist and waved her right arm 
about in a luxurious stretch. She stood 
out clear-cut against the lens before my 
eyes. I even caught the glint of her 
white teeth as she yawned. 

It made me feel sleepy, so I tightened 
Citron’s girth, and we pushed on up the 
trail. The sun was setting, so we topped 
the pass and started down into the plain. 
It stretched away before us to the south 
till it was broken by the snowy mountains 
which restrain the Southern Desert. The 
lowering sun lit up the white peaks, and 
the higher summits held a roseate opal 
glow long after the sun had left us on the 
plains. 

At the foot of our descent the path 
crossed a rough farm road which skirts 
the southern side of these hills. A few 
kilometers to the left, I could see the roofs 
of a farm. ‘The French colonists are 
invariably hospitable. A picture flashed 
before me of an il-lit, smoky, smelly 
kitchen, a greasy oilcloth on the table, a 
great bowl of fat soup, exciting conversa- 
tion about the last litter of pigs or the 
infamous tax on wine, and afterwards a 
lumpy bed. 

Overhead the clouds still held faint tints 
of the orange and red sunset. Mars was 
twinkling away close to the horizon, dead 
ahead. The broad open plain stretched 
out before us, mystic and inviting in the 
thickening twilight. The flowers of the 
night were opening and throwing a new— 
minor—note into the harmony of fra- 
grance. Soon we would have the moon. 

“ No, no, Citron,” I said, “that farm- 
house is not for us. Fresh grass for you, 
a hunk of chocolate for me, and the soft 
breast of Mother Earth for the both of 
us.”’ 

And we pushed across the road out 
along the trail towards Mars. Some kind 
of a night insect was chirping away mer- 
rily. And innumerable little bats were 
darting about after the heavy-winged night 
moths. 

There is something wonderfully exhila- 
rating in night on an open plain. Solitude 
in a forest—especially at night—oppresses 
me. I feel dwarfed by the great tower- 
ing trees, dwarfed and impotent. But in 
a treeless plain my spirit takes on gigantic 
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proportions. Nothing towers above me to 
check my pride. 

“ Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I praise whatever gods may 

For my unconquerable soul.” 
The poem of Henley’s seems the bitterest 
kind of mockery to me inacity. Iam 
sure I would not dare to repeat it in a 
forest. But out there in the dark of the 
open plain, jogging along on the back of 
Citron, my mare, I declaimed it at the top 
of my voice—and almost believed it. 

Simultaneously, a little after seven, 
Mars set and the moon rose. A new, 
weird light fell over the plain. The pride 
of the myriad stars—a moment before so 
brilliant—was humbled. The moon-glow 
silivered and softened everything. I was 
startled out of the joy of it by some great 
black indefinite shapes which rose suddenly 
before us. I stopped Citron with a jolt. 
\What were they? Not farm buildings, 
not gourbis—this much I was sure! But 
what ? We advanced at a walk. Sud- 
denly the mystic silence was torn to shreds 
by the violent barking of Arab dogs. We 
trotted on, reassured. As we approached 
the forms took shape. ‘They were tents; 
great, rambling, horsehair Bedouin tents. 
| had been told that sometimes these 
desert folk push north of the mountains 
to find pasturage for their flocks, but I 
had never seen them before. 

Just as we had recovered our confi- 
dence and were trotting along briskly, we 
were startled again. Citron nearly jumped 
out of her skin, and I must confess to a 
spinal chill myself. It was a camel! It 
had been lying down and suddenly de- 
cided to getup. Suddenly a black shape— 
which we had taken for a cactus bush— 
shook itself and groaned. It would have 
been bad enough if it had gotten up all at 
once, but it got up by stages. At the 
end of each stage it seemed to be through. 
But no! There was another lurch, and 
up it went a little higher. It was a great 
rclief when it finally did stop. 

There were four tents, and five Arabs 
came out to meet me. Their white bur- 
nouses shone ghostly in the weird glow 
of the moon. I don’t know a word of 
Arabic—not even “ yes” and “ro.” But 
I do know “The Sign of Peace.” You 
put your open hand on your breast and 
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slowly turn it until the palm is toward 
your friend. As there were five of them, 
I made “‘The Sign” five times. They 
all repeated it after me. An old white- 
haired chap with an Old Testament beard 
Said something to me with the lower end 
of his throat. I shook my head and did 
“The Sign” over again. ‘They all re- 
peated it once more and said something 
in.chorus. This I guessed to be a hos- 
pitable invitation, so 1 nodded my head. 
The youngest of them, a lad of sixteen, 
who looked just as I have always pictured 
the boy David going out to slay Goliath, 
took the bridle of my horse and led us 
carefully through the maze of camel sad- 
dies, tent ropes, and barking dogs to the 
center of the encampment. He helped 
me off with the saddle and bridle, but was 
much too well-bred to show any interest in 
my European equipments—although they 
must have been very strange to him. A 
veiled woman emerged from the darkness 
and led Citron off behind the tents; a 
whinny of welcome from several horses 
greeted her. The old patriarch led me 
over to the door of his tent, before a 
blazing fire. Another veiled woman 
brought out a little grass mat and laid it 
beside his. All I could see of her were 
her hands ; they looked young and were 
elaborately tattooed. Many silver brace- 
lets and ankle-rings jingled at every move- 
ment. Evidently she was his favorite wife. 

Abraham and I sat down. We stared 
at each other solemnly for several minutes, 
and then once more he made some audible 
contortions with the lower end of his 
throat. I smiled as agreeably as I could, 
and tried to look as though I believed 
him. But he seemed discouraged, and 
conversation flagged until I offered him a 
cigarette. He accepted graciously, and 
seemed interested in my silver cigarette- 
case. The other men were standing up ina 
line watching us. I made a motion inviting 
them to sit down and be sociable. This 
seemed to be some kind of a breach of 
Arab etiquette, as they all looked sur- 
prised. But, after talking if over for afew 
minutes, they accepted my suggestion and 
called to their women, who brought them 
mats. The young woman with many 
bracelets appeared with a bowl of Aoush- 
koush. Itis a sort of Arabian breakfast 
food which serves for all meals. The 
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others had eaten. But they stared at me 
hospitably—rather oppressively—while I 
emptied the bowl. Then I opened my 
saddle-bags and took out a cake of sweet 
chocolate. They watched me intently as 
I stripped off the wrappings. ‘The tin- 
foil layer especially caught their eye: I 
handed the entire cake to the Sheik. He 
looked it over carefully, then passed it to 
the man at his side. One after another 
examined it, and at last young David gave 
it back to me uninjured. I broke it up 
into little pieces and gave one to each of 
them. Then I began to eat some. In 
dead silence they turned to watch the 
Sheik. He weighed his piece on his open 
hand a couple of times, smelled it sus- 
piciously, then looked at me. I smacked 
my lips and made “ The Sign of Peace ”’ 
to ‘reassure him. He solemnly took a 
discreet little nibble. Instantly they all 
took a bite. Then the silence was broken ; 
they all jabbered away excitedly. When 
I passed it round again they helped them- 
selves eagerly. I had made good. I 
noticed that the Sheik took two pieces, 
and hid one in the folds of his burnous. 

‘For the girl with many bracelets,” I 
said to myself. 

- The woman who had taken my horse 
brought out a tray covered with tiny brass 
cups of sweet Moorish coffee. Then the 
men got up and saluted me solemnly. 
The Sheik raised the curtain before his 
tent and motioned me toenter. I dragged 
in my saddle for a pillow, and my blankets. 
Two-thirds of the interior—the women’s 
apartment—was shut off by a thin white 
curtain. I wrapped my blankets about 
me and lay down. 

** Good-night,”’ I said. 

The old man seemed to understand, 
for he bowed profoundly and disappeared 
into the holy of holies. 

Outside the embers of the fire still 
glowed. ‘The pallor of the moon lay on 
everything like a veneer of witchery. 
Within, for a long time, there was a mur- 
mur of guttural voices, and once in a while 
a happy little laugh. I guess that Allola, 
or Fatima, or whatever her name was, 
liked the chocolate. Fantastic shadows 
jumped and twisted on the thin white cur- 
tain. I think she danced for him in pay- 
ment for the strange sweetmeat. At last 
the light went out and the conversation 


-Guy de Maupassant, whose eyes pierced 


stopped. Everything was still except for 
the crying of a baby in another tent, the 


occasional contented snore of a camel, 
while, way off somewhere in the foot-hills, 
a hyena laughed. 

For a long time I lay awake thinking 
about these strange people. The French 
colonists live among them, employ them 
as workmen and servants, as nurses even 
for their children, but know less about 
them and the inside of their lives than we 
Americans do about Kalmucks. Side by 
side the two races exist, mingling in some 
outward ways, even crossing breeds at 
times, but basically, psychologically, there 
has been no approach. 

‘* They lie,’’ my host said to me one day 
in the field when I asked him why one of 
his workmen wore green braids on his tur- 
ban. “If I asked Him, he would undoubt- 
edly lie about it.”’ 

I told him that in Persia only those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca wear 
the sacred green on their turbans. 

“ Mahomet!” my host called. The tall, 
dignified native left his plow and came 
over to us. 

** Have you been to Mecca ?”’ M. Gardet 
asked in Arabic. 

“No, Sidi,” the Arab said, and went 
back to work. 

‘ He says ‘ No,’”’ M. Gardet translated 
tome. ‘“ But like as not he has been 
there six timesx If they would always lie, 
you could understand them. But some- 
times they tell the truth. Perhaps he 
hasn’t been there. If I should ask six of 
my workmen about it, three would say 
that Mahomet had been to Mecca, three 
would say he hadn’t.’”’. 

So I stopped asking my host questions 
about the Arabs. But in all the time I 
have been in Algeria I have never found 
a Frenchman who felt differently about it. 


so deeply through the lies of French life, 
could not fathom the Arabs. ‘ They are 
incomprehensible,” he writes ; ‘‘ they lie.” 

I remember that once more the hyena 
laughed cynically, a dog barked back defi- 
ance, and then sleep came. 

In the morning there was . soush- 
koush again and the sweet black coffee. 
I left them before the sun was up, in the 
early gray of the dawn. I was sure they 
wouldn’t be so fascinating by daylight. 
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